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MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J P. GUIVIER AND CO., MANUFACTURERS AND 


e Importers of all kinds of music strings for all Musical Instruments. 

Sole Depét for Signor AnprgA Rurrini’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on asystem invented by Mons, J. B. VurtLaume, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for Charles Alberts’ (of Philadelphia, U.S. New Patent Im- 4 
proved Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. E MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. W 
‘ Price List free on application. ; G ORGE ITHERS & CoO. 
All kinds of strings covered in a superior manner by powerful machines made (Late of Coventry Street), 


the best principle, with all modern i te. 
ae eee +S eagle moors text desist ian WHOLESALE IMPORTERS OF 


OLLEGE OF ORGANISTS.—The Midsummer Exami- 

nations will take place on Tuesday and Wednesday, July 4 and 5, for 

Associateship, and on Thursday, July 6, for Fellowship, at 10 a.m. each day, 

Candidates’ names, accompanied by the usual fees, must be sent in on or before 
From Romer, Papua, AND NAPLEs, 


June 27. Full particulars on application. 
98, Great Russell Street, Blooms E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Sec. A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS. 
, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. Bows, Cases, Music Stands, &c. See Price Lists. 


OCIETY OF ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS IN | 51, ST. MARTIN’S LANB, LONDON. 
Prag pot meets, > Hvtan, Bsa.» eg Assistant poten, os ~RIENDE —— 
W. A. Banrgrt, Esq., Mus, Bac., Oxon. The next Examination in London SHIP, 
will be held at’ the House of the SOCIETY UF ARTS, 18, Jobn Street, I by Jahns dete ae ae. Song. Words 
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Adelphi, W.C., during the week commencing on the 10th of July, 1582. “The ‘ i . 
Certificates of the Second Class, First Class and in Honours will be granted to Ps... bana A By se es gets mpported by & clever aad 
successful candidates. The fee is 10s. for the Honours (including both Vocal Price 8s. 6d. (Half price.) 
eres) lecmiestien and 5s. for the First or Second Class (Vocal or ___ Tobe had of the Composer, 214, West Street, Sheffield. 
meme aE ee M88 MADELENA CRONEN will give a PIANOFORTE 
oS — : os as 1 ¢ lene = RECITAL at the Royal Academy of Music on Thursda Evening, 
VIOLIN STRINGS June 15th, to commence at Kight o'clock, assisted by Miss José Sherrington, 





& Miss Heien Meason, Miss Frederica Feddern, and § OURO. 
LU age gyro for durability, trueness, and tone. Three sane 6%. ae ad Pomerania sr Be ve Se 













firsts, post free, for 13 stamps.—ALrnonsk Cary, Manufacturer and OBOE PLAYERS, 
i ‘ : bury, Berks. Lllust 90 pages : 
partied of Musical Instrements, Newbury, Berks ustrated list (90 pages) JEFORE giving their orders elsewhere, should write 
to J. SHARPE, Oboe Maker, Pudsey, near Leeds, respecting the NEW 





RINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS requiring Teachers of the | MODEL OBOE he is now supplying. It is claimed for this Oboe that not only 
Pianoforte, Theory of Music, Vocal Music, &c., should apply to W. is the fingering easier, but that the intonation is better throughout, being more 


REEVES, Musical Standard, and Orchestra and Choir Office, 185, Fleet Street, equal and just in all the different keys. 


Tondon, E C. \ ISS GRACE WOODWARD (Contralto). Open to 


O CONDUCTORS OF CHORAL SOCIETIES. Send : SMe eo vd Concerts, Oratorios, &c.—5, Thornbury Terrace, Stoke 























thirty postage ym and unt A a ag ee Ay, A pepo oe SE ee es seivedtaaweneny 
Moréan’s semi-sacred cantata, ‘‘CHRISTIAN, THE PILGRIM,” a wor 
almirably adapted for large or small Choral Societies ; easy, but very effective. GOUNOD IN ENGLAND. In Two Vols. 
| Chorus Parts printed. FRIENDSHIP AND BUSINESS. 5s. 3d., (by post 5s. 6d.) 
MORGAN and Co., 27, Charles Street, St. James’s Square, London. All the Music Sung and Composed by 
| 4 
HAMILTON would draw the attention of those re- GEORGINA WELDON. 





uiripg PEDALS AND ACTION to their Pianofortes to the Corre- Isc tT ASSOC N, 98 x 
endenee, on aaee 46 of the Musical[Standard for Jan, 21st, which shows the MUSIC AND ART ASSOCIATION, 23a, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
















success of Pedals made by him according to the Resolutions of the Organ 1 
; Conference at the College of Organists. This action is easily attached to any T H K T EK K T H. 
kind of Pianoforte in a short time. queneeth, a 9 
A set of Straight Pedals and Action (80 notes), price oe £4 4s, 
Aset of Paaean g and Concave Pedalsand a - ates £5 5s. MR. G. H. JONE 8, 
A set of Straight and Concave (as recommended at the 4 
Organ Conference, 1881), and Action, price oe o £5 5s. SURG EO N-DENTIST 
Full printed instructions ‘‘ How to attach” are sent with each'set. Liberal AVE obtained Prize Medals in London, Paris, Vienna, 
discount to the Profession and Trade. Send for testimonials and terms to Berlin, New York, and in every other Exhibition where they have been 
J. HAMILTON, 6, Chesterton Terrace, City Road, Bristol. shown, aud his PAINLESS SYSTEM, to which reference is made in the ae- 





— | ecompanying ————-. es —— by H.M.’s Reval —. es in England, 
i i i . i and the dental patents of Mr. G. H. Jones are also ex n ica, 
Price 38., cloth gilt, 2s., stiff paper. Twenty-nine Illustrations. Belgium, and the Colonies. A Pamphlet, euplanstony of thin oveten, a 


RIST AND FINGER GYMNASTICS (A Complete t free, and no charge is made for consultation.—67, GREAT RUSSELL 
wad of). “For Students of the Pianoforte, Violin, yg By TREET, Opposite the British Museum, London. 
A. LEFFLER ARNIM. CHARLES HALLH, EsqQ., says—‘‘ I have no hesitation ‘My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
whatever in saying that I thivk it most exhaustive and useful.” BRINLEY | attention displayed in the construction of my artificial teeth, which render my 
RICHARDS, Esq., says—‘‘I have read your book on Finger Gymnastics with | mastication and articulation excellent. Lam glad to hear that you have obtained 
reat pleasure. It is not only interesting in itself, but is likely to be of great | Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the of 
enefit to all Students of the Pianoforte.” For other eminent testimonials and | painless ape In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to 
Prese critiques, see Prospectus. Messrs, CZERNY, Oxford Street; CRAMER, | use my name . Horcnens, by appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queeg 
Regent Street; or the AUTHOR, 11, York Place, W, | To G, H. Jones, Kay. " 
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OSBORN 
THE FULHAM NURSERIES, 


LONDON, 8.W., 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS of every 


Description can be Supplied for BALLS, 
DINNER PARTIES, RECEPTIONS, &e. 
CLUBS, HOTELS, &c., Supplied by Contract. 


WINDOW BOXES FILLED AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR, 
BOUQUETS, CUT FLOWERS, &c. 


HE FULHAM NURSERIES are 
Famed for their Varied Collection of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ALSO FOR THEIR UNSURPASSED CULTURE OF 


EFRULT FREES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 











GARDEN SEEDS FOR VEGETABLE & FLOWER GARDEN 


OBTAINED FROM THE MOST RELIABLE SOURCES. 


DUTCH AND OTHER BULBS 
Annually Imported from the most Successful Growers. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 


HARDY HERBACEOUS ALPINE AND BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 


HARDY FERNS. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 








NOIENT and Modern Secondhand Classical Music 

of every Description. Full Scores, Oratorios, Biographies, 

Treatises, Church Music, Glees, Madrigals, Organ Music, and 

History and Science of Music, &c. A Catalogue sent free for One 
Siamp.— WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 





Price 1s. 6d., net. 
ANTIO DOMINICA: A Festal Communion Service for 
Soli and Chorus, by C. J. RIDSDALE, 
W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


HOPIN’S PIANOFORTE WORKS and their proper In- 
terpretation: with Remarks on Fingering and Phrasing. A Course of 
Three Lectures, delivered at Varsovia, by JEAN KLECZYNSKI. The English 
Translation will be published in the Orchestra and Choir, commencing Octo- 
ber, 1881. 








O SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip- 
tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month- 
single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
ont SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.— Established 1794). 
CHUBERT SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH. Fifteenth Season, 1881, 
The Concerts and Soirées of the Society afford an excellent opportunity to 
rising Artists to be introduced in public. Full Prospectus on application to 
H. G, HOPPER, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 








TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. 
Yoreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments, In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instrnments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Boud-street (three doors 
from Oxford-straet), and 3)8a, Ox‘ord-street. London, W. 
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THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR MUSICIANS, PROFESSIONAL & AMATEUR, 


Price, 3d., per Post, 34d. Six Months, 7s. 6d, 





pi Re ge) STANDARD is the Largest and Best 
pu ed. s contents are of great variety, including Pa 

College of Organists, Trinity College, London, Musical Asmoclation Pro 
by E, Pauer, &c., Foreign News and Special Correspondence. Report of 
the | a on gage and ae of Country News, Leading Articles 
on Curren’ opics, Correspondence, Passing E 

the Cathedrals, dc. &. , — a a a 


Musical Weekly Paper 


ADVERTISEMENTS CHARGE. 


Three lines, 2s. 6d, Each line after (ten words), 6d. 
Front Page, one-third in addition, 


BRIEF LIST OF HISTORICAL WORKS. 


STUDENT’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. By Dr. RITTER 
LIFE OF MENDELSSOHN, By Lampapivs .. ee na 
LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. By A. WHITTIneHAM.. 
LIFE OF CHOPIN. By F. Liszr.. “ ee ee ee 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHOPIN. By KaRasowskI. (2 Vols.) 
RICHARD WAGNER’S BEETHOVEN. By DANNREUTHER .. 7s. 6d. 
BEETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES, By Dz. 
Lupwie Nox. oe oe ee oo iat ee ° 
ROBERT SCHUMANN’S LIFE, By WasigtEewskr .. 


& 
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Lonvon: 


WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 


THE MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC COURIER, 


A WEEKLY PAPER 





DEVOTED TO MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
—a 


Subscription (including postage, invariably m advance)— 
Yearly, 15s. 





puis Journal, as its name purports, is intended to cover the 
musical and dramatic field. With a full sense of the re- 
sponsibility this purpose involves, its publisher proposes to give 
the American public an active, intelligent newspaper, devoid of 
factitious surroundings, courteous in expression, free in opinion, 
and entirely independent. The need of such a journal is apparent, 
and on such a basis the support of artists and of the people may 
reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to subserve, and 
it will give the news and all fresh and interesting information that 
may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, close 
attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must 
serve as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheer- 
fully given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries 
addressed to us on any subjects of interest to the trade. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made 
by cheque, draft, or money order, payable to the order of Howand 
Locxwoop, Publisher. = 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. 
Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74, Duane Street, New Yous 


W. F. CATCHESIDE, 5, Ludgate Cireus Buildings, Londoa, 
England, General Agent for Great Britain, 
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NEARLY READY, 
POST FREE FOR SIXPENCE (Allowed to Purchasers), 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
CELEBRATED MUSICIANS, AUTHORS, éc. 


N.B.—THIS CATALOGUE IS NEARLY READY, dé MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


—~>—— 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of a Collection of Valuable 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, which for the most part belonged 


to the late Mr. GRUNEISEN, containing Letters from the 
following eminent Persons: 


AUBER, BALFE, BERLIOZ, BOCHSA, BRAHAM, BULOW, STERNDALE BENNETT, 
Sir H. R. BISHOP, CHARLOTTE BIRCH, BENEDICT, DION BOUCICAULT, Loap 
BURGHERSH, COSTA, DUPREZ, CHARLES DICKENS (the late), ERNST, 
ESSIPOFF, FAURE, FORNASARI, Dr. GAUNTLETT, ARABELLA GODDARD, 
GOUNOD, GIULIA GRISI, JOACHIM, KEELEY, LABLACHE, LAPORTE, MARK 
LEMON, LASSERRE, MEYERBEER, MENDELSSOHN, THEODORE MARTIN, 
MACREADY, Mrs. MARCH (VIRGINIA GABRIEL), MASSENET, MARIO, CLARA 
NOVELLO, CHRISTINE NILSSON, J. PARRY, H. PHILLIPS, PAUER, LOUISA 
PYNE, ADELINA PATTI, SIMS REEVES, RONCONI, ROSSINI, BRINLEY 


RICHARDS, Sm GEO. SMART, SIVRAI, ALBERT SMITH, CLARA SCHUMANN, 
SILAS, A. SULLIVAN, THACKERAY, TAMBURINI, THALBERG, PAULINE 
VIARDOT, VIEUXTEMPS, and WACHTEL. 


ON SALE BY 
W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


The Catalogue will be forwarded on receipt of 6 Penny Stamps, (returnable to Purchasers). 





Price 1s. 3d. each, published 3s. each, or Five Books for 5s. 
REDHBEAD’S 


THE UNIVERSAL ORGANIST: 


A SELECTION OF SHORT CLASSICAL AND MODERN PIECES ARRANGED AS 
SOFT VOLUNTARIHS FOR THE HARMONIUM OR ORGAN. 


EDITED BY R. REDHEAD AND ALFRED WHITTINGHAM. 


In Five Books, oblong 4to. 


OONTENTS :— 


Boot 1, arranged by R, Redhead :—Aria Cantabile, D. Para- , Night, Mendelssohn—A Round, R. Schumann—Aria, Handel— 
dies—Aria Cantabile, Mendelssohn—Aria Religioso, Spohr—Aria | Northern Air, R. Schumann—Mareh, Mosart—Aria, R. 
Semplice, J. C. Mantel—Menuetto, G. Berg—Diapason Melody, | —March, Gluck. 
R. Redhead’—Four Interludes, R. Redhead—Aria (‘‘ Harmonious Boox 4, arranged by R. Redhead: Aria, Handel—Prelude. 
Blacksmith ”), Handel — Aria Cantabile, Mendelssohn — Aria | J, (. Mantel—The Vale of Rest, Mendelssohn—Three Interludes, 
“Holy, Holy”), Handel—“ Ave verum corpus,” Mozart—Choral | —Chorale, Wittenberg—Interlude, G. Ritter—Soft Movement, 
ovement, Rinck. Hesse—Soft Movement, Sachs—Two Diapason Movements, 
Boox 2, arranged by R. Redhead:—Trelude, J. C. Mantel— | Stanley—Slow Movement, Rinck. 
Siow Movement, Mendelssohn—Three Interludes, R. Redhead— Boox 5, arranged by Alfred Whittingham :—Thema (Twilight), 
Minuetto, Handel — Benedictus, Hummel — Quartett e Coro | Jean Playle ertorium, Jean Playle—Offertorium, J. Neville— 
(‘* Bless’d are the departed”’), Spohr—Aria, Handel—Slow Move- | Lied ohne Worte, G. Lange—Sweet Recollections, L. Berger— 
ment, R. Redhead—Aria, Handei—Aria Cantabile, Mendelssohn— | Two Adagios, Spohr—Soft Voluntary, Sarti—Gavotte, Koseluch 
Aria Pastorale, Handel—Benedictus, Mozart. —Thema, A. Hesse—Second Thema, A. Hesse—The Lily of the 
Boox 3, arranged by R. Redhead: Aria Cantabile, Mendels- | Valley, J. Ocsten—Postlude, Dr. W. Volckmar—Fughetta, J. B. 
sohn—Sanctus, Spohr—'I'wo Interludes, R. KRedhead—Song of | Bembt. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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CRAMER'S 


NEW PIANOFORTES, 


FROM SIXTEEN GUINEAS. 


B. CRAMER & CO. believe that they have 

+ solved the problem of combining THE GREATEST 

ATTAINABLE EXCELLENCE With DURABILITY and MODERATE 

cost, in the NEW PIANOFORTES now being 

issued from their factory. A writer in an Illustrated 

Paper says, in an Article entitled, “‘ How to Purchase 
a Pianoforte :” 


“The surest way to get a really good Pianoforte, made of the 
best materials, is to purchase one by a good Maker. Never buy a 
Pianoferte that is specially advertised, or you will assuredly be 
taken in. Should you wish to take an Instrument on the Hire 
System, you may obtain one that would do credit to the Maker 
and service to the Purchaser upon the plan of the Three Years’ 
System, originated by Messrs. Cramer anv Co., whereby periodical 
payments are taken until the whole amount is paid.” 





PIANOFORTES BY ALL GOOD MAKERS. 





Nothing supplied but what is of the highest 
and most satisfactory quality. 


Exchanged any time within Three Months 
without loss to the Purchaser. 





CRAMER'S ORGANS, 
FOR CHURCH, CHAMBER, OR CHANCEL, 


Are supplied on their Three Years’ System as under :— 


School Choir Organ. 
No.1. 


3 Stops 

Cabinet Organ. 4 Stops .. 

No. 2. Do. Do. Manuals. 7 Stops 
No. 3. Do. Do. Do, ® i 
Miudio Organ. 2 Manuals. 5 Stops 

No.1. Chamber Organ. 4 Stops .. 

No. 2. Do, Do, e+ & 

Bat. “-Dag,De By o ‘0 
No. 4. Do. Do. 2 Manuals, 18 Stops 


Full detailed Illustrated Price List on application. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


LONDON: Regent Street,W. Bond Street,W. Moorgate 
Street, E.C.; High Street, Notting Hill. W. 
LIVERPOOL: Church Street, 


CRAMER'S 
INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, & AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Specially adapted for ALL EXTREME CLIMATES, and carefully prepared 
to RESIST THE ATTACKS OF ALL INSECTS, 


PIANOFORTES 55 Gs. 
AMERICAN ORGANS (8 stops)... 45 Gs. 
HARMONIUMS (12 stops)... 85 Gs. 


Packing Oases, Insurance and Freight to Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
or Colombo, £8 8s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


REGENT STREET, W.; BOND STREET, W-.; 
MOORGATE STREET, E.C.; 
Axp HIGH STREET, NOTTING HILL, W. 
CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., 


[ogee intimate that they are prepared to execute 

Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 
Books, Magazines, Showbills and Programmes for Concerts and 
Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 

They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 
larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 


Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 








Just Published. Free by Post, One Shilling. 


INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. 

Translated by the Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by 

C. E. WILLING, Formerly of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, &c., &c. 


Just Published, By Desire. Price Fareepence. 


HE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS. 

As sung on Festivals at All Saints,’ Margaret Street. 

With FOURTEEN ORIGINAL CHANTS. By C. E. WILLING, 

Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, and formerly Organist 

and Choirmaster of All Saints.’—Special Terms to the Clergy and 
Choirmasters for Numbers. 


London: SWIFT AND CoO., 
NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


———t 


RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 46, 
Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cettage PLANOFORTES, in great 
variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’s celebrated 
Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire System. A large 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and American 
Organs, at very moderate prices. 


40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 

















' though illiterate in a general way, a passionate lover | 
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THE GREAT VIOLINISTS AND PIANISTS. 
By GreorGce T, FErris. 





NICOL! PAGANINI. 
(Continued from page 297.) 
I, 

The impression made by Paganini was something 
more than that of a great, even the greatest, violinist. 
It was as if some demoniac power lay behind the 
human, prisoned and dumb except through the 
agencies of music, but able to fill expression with 
faint, far-away cries of passion, anguish, love, and 
aspiration — echoes from the supernatural and in- 
visible. His hearers forgot the admiration due to 
the wonderful virtuoso, and seemed to listen to voices 
from another world. The strange rumours that were 
current about him, Paganini seems to have been not 
disinclined to encourage, for, mingled with his 
extraordinary genius, there was an element of charla- 
tanism. It was commonly reported that his wonderful 
execution on the G-string was due toa long imprison- 
ment, inflicted on him for the assassination of a rival 
in love, during which he had a violin with one string 
only. Paganini himself writes that, ‘‘ At Vienna one 
of the audience affirmed publicly that my performance 
was not surprising, for he had distinctly seen, while I 
was playing my variations, the devil at my elbow, 
directing my arm and guiding my bow. My resem- 
blance to the devil was a proof of my origin.” Even 
sensible people believed that Paganini had some 
uncanny and unlawful secret which enabled him to 
do what was impossible for other players. At Prague 
he actually printed a letter from his mother to prove 
that he was not the son of the devil. It was not only 
the perfectly novel and astonishing character of his 
playing, but to a large extent his ghost-like appear- 
ance, which caused such absurd rumours. The tall 
skeleton-like figure, the pale, narrow, wax-coloured 
face, the long, dark, dishevelled hair, the mysterious 
expression of the heavy eye, made a weirdly strange 
ensemble. Heine tells us, in ‘‘ The Florentine 
Nights,” that only one artist had succeeded in 
delineating the real physiognomy of Paganini: “A 
deaf and crazy painter, called Lyser, has in a sort of 
spiritual frenzy so admirably portrayed by a few 
touches of his pencil the head of Paganini that one is 
dismayed and moved to laughter at the faithfulness of 
the sketch! ‘The devil guided my hand,’ said the 
deaf painter to me, with mysterious gesticulations and 
a satirical yet good-natured wag of the head, such as 
he was wont to indulge in when in the midst of his 
genial tomfoolery.”’ 

II 

Nicolo Paganini was born at Genoa on the night of 
February 18, 1784, of parents in humbly prosperous 
circumstances, his father being a ship-broker, and, 





of music and an amateur of some skill. The father 

soon perceived the child’s talent, and caused him to 

study so severely that it not only affected his constitu- 

tion, but actually made him a tolerable player at the age 

of six years. The elder Paganini’s knowledge of 

music was not sufficient to carry the lad far in mas- 

tering the instrument, but the extraordinary precocity 

shown so interested Signor Corvetto, the leader at the 

Genoese theatre, that he undertook to instruct the 

gifted child. Two years later the young Paganini was 

transferred to the charge of Signor Giacomo Costa, an 

excellent violinist, and director of Church music at.one 

of the cathedrals, under whom he made rapid progress 

in executive skill, while he studied harmony and coun- 
terpoint under the composer Gnecco. It was at this 
time, Paganini not yet being nine years of age, that he 
composed his first piece, a sonata now lost. In 1793 
he made his first appearance in public at Genoa, and 
played variations on the air ‘‘ La Carmagnole,”’ then so 
popular, with immense effect. This début was fol- 
lowed by several subsequent appearances, in which he 
created much enthusiasm. He also played a violin 
concerto every Sunday in church, an attraction which 
drew greatthrongs. ‘This practice was of great use to 
Paganini, as it forced him continually to study fresh 
music. About the year 1795 it was deemed best to 
place the boy under the charge of an eminent profes- 
sor, and Alessandro Rolla, of Parma, was pitched on. 
When the Paganinis arrived, they found the learned 
professor ill, and rather surly at the disturbance. 
Young Paganini, however, speedily silenced the com- 
plaints of the querulcus invalid. The great player 
himself relates the anecdote: “ His wife showed us 
into a room adjoining the bedroom, till she had spoken 
to the sick man. Finding on the table a violin and the 
music of Rolla’s latest concerto, I took up the instrument 
and played the piece at sight. Astonished at what he 
heard, the composer asked for the name of the player, 
and could not believe it was only a young boy till he 
had seen for himself. He then told me that he had 
nothing toteach me, and advised me to go to Paer for 
study in composition.” But, as Paer was at this time 
in Germany, Paganini studied under Ghiretti and 
Rolla himself while he remained in Parma, according 
to the monograph of Feétis. 

The youthful player had already begun to search out 
new effects on the violin, and to create for himself 
characteristics of tone and treatment hitherto unknown 
to players. After his return to Genoa he composed his 
first “Etudes,” which were of such unheard-of difficulty 
that he was sometimes obliged to practise a single pas- 
sage ten hours running. His intense study resulted 
not only in his acquirement of an unlimited execution, 
but in breaking down his health. His father was a 
harsh and inexorable taskmaster, and up to this time 
Paganini (now being fourteen) had remained quiescent 
under this tyrant’s control. But’the desire of liberty 
was breeding projects in his breast, which opportunity 
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soonfavoured. He managed to get permission to travel 
alone for the first time to Lucca, where he had engaged 
to play at the musical festival in November, 1798. 
He was received with so much enthusiasm that he 
determined not to return to the paternal roof, and at 
once set off to fulfil engagements at Pisa and other 
towns. In vainthe angry and mortified father sought 
to reclaim the young rebel who had slipped through 
his fingers. Nicolo found the sweets of freedom too 
precious to go back again to bondage, though he 
continued to send his father a portion of the proceeds 
of his playing. 

The youth, intoxicated with the license of his life, 
plunged into all kinds of dissipation, specially into 
gambling, at this time a universal vice in Italy, as 
indeed it was thoughout Europe. Alternate fits of 
study and gaming, both of which he pursued with equal 
zeal, and the exhaustion of the life he led, operated 
dangerously on his enfeebled frame, and fits of illness 
frequently prevented his fulfilment of concert engage- 
ments. More than once he wasted in one evening 
the proceeds of several concerts, and was obliged to 
borrow money on his violin, the source of his liveli- 
hood, in order to obtain funds wherewith to pay his 
gambling debts. Anything more wild, debilitating, 
and ruinous than the life led by this boy, who had 
barely emerged from childhood, can hardly be ima- 
gined. On one occasion he was announced for a concert 
at Leghorn, but he had gambled away his money and 
pawned his violin, so that he was compelled to get the 
loan of an instrument in order to play in the evening. 
In this emergency he applied to M. Livron, a French 
gentleman, a merchant of Leghorn, and an excellent 
amateur performer, who possessed a Guarneri del Gest 
violin, reputed among connoisseurs one of the finest in- 
struments in the world. The generous Frenchman 
instantly acceded to the boy’s wish, and the precious 
violin was put in his hands. After the concert, when 
Paganini returned the instrument to M. Livron, the 
latter, who had been to hear him, exclaimed, ‘‘ Never 
will I profane the strings which your fingers have 
touched! That instrument is yours.” The astonish- 
ment and delight of the young artist may be more 
easily imagined than described. It was upon this 
violin that Paganini afterwards performed in all his 
concerts, and the great virtuoso left it to the town of 
Genoa, where it is now preserved in a glass case in 
the Museum. An excellent engraving of it, from a 
photograph, was published in 1875 in George Hart’s 
book on ‘** The Violin.”’ 

At this period of his life, between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty, Nicolo Paganini was sur- 
rounded by numerous admirers, and led into all kinds 
of dissipation. He was naturally amiable and 
witty in conversation, though he has been re- 
proached with selfishness. There can be no doubt 
that he was, at this period, constantly under the 
combined influences of flattery and unbounded 





ambition ; nevertheless, in spite of all his success. 
ful performances at concerts, the style of life he 
was leading kept him so poor that he frequently took 
in hand all kinds of musical work to supply the 
wants of the moment. It is a curious coincidence 
that the fine violin which was presented to him by M. 
Livron, as we have just seen, was the cause of his 
abandoning, after a while, the allurements of the gam. 
ing-tables. Paganini tells us himself that a certain 
nobleman was anxious to possess this instrument, and 
had offered for it a sum equivalent to about four hun- 
dred dollars; but the artist would not sell it even if one 
thousand had been offered for it, although he was, at 
this juncture, in great need of funds to pay off a debt 
of honour, and sorely tempted to accept the proffered 
amount. Just at this point Paganini received an invi- 
tation to a friend's house where gambling was the or- 
der of the day. ‘‘All my capital,” he says, “consisted 
of thirty francs, as I had disposed of my jewels, watch, 
rings, &c. ; I nevertheless resolved on risking this last 
resource, and, if fortune proved fickle, to sell my violin 
and proceed to St. Petersburg, without instrument or 
baggage, with the view of re-establishing my affairs. 
My thirty francs were soon reduced to three, and | 
already fancied myself on the road to Russia, when 
luck took a sudden turn, and I won one hundred and 
sixty francs. This saved my violin and completely set 
me up. From that day forward I gradually gave up 
gaming, becoming more and more convinced that a 
gambler is an object of contempt to all well-regulated 
minds.” 


III. 


Love-making was also among the diversions which 
Paganini began early to practise. Like nearly all 
great musicians, he was an object of great fascination 
to the fair sex, and his life had its full share of amo- 
rous romances. A strange episode was his retirement 
in the country chateau of a beautiful Bolognese lady 
for three years, between the years 1801 and 1804. 
Here in the society of a lovely woman, who was pas- 
sionately devoted to him, and amid beautiful scenery, 
he devoted himself to practising and composition, also 
giving much study to tbe guitar (the favourite instru: 
ment of his inamorata), on which he became a wonder- 
ful proficient. This charming idyll in Paganini’s life 
reminds one of the retirement of the pianist Chopin 
to the island of Majorca in the company of Mdme. 
George Sand. It was during this period of his life 
that Paganini composed twelve of his finest sonatas 
for violin and guitar. 

When our musician returned again to Genoa and 
active life in 1804, he devoted much time also to com- 
position. He was twenty years of age, and wrote here 
four grand quartets for violin, tenor, violoncello, and 
guitar, and also some bravura variations for violin with 
guitar accompaniment. At this period he gave les- 
sons to a young girl of Genoa, Catherine Calcagno, 
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about seven years of age; eight years later, when only 
fifteen years old, this young lady astonished Italian 
audiences by the boldness of her style. She con- 
tinued her artistic career till the year 1816, when she 
had attained the age of twenty-one, and all traces of 

her in the musical world appear to be lost ; doubtless 

at this period she found a husband, and retired 

completely from public life. 

In 1805 Paganini accepted the position of director 
of music and conductor of the opera orchestra at 
Lucca, under the immediate patronage of the Princess 
Eliza, sister of Napoleon and wife of Bacciochi. The 
prince took lessons from him on the violin, and gave 
him whole charge of the Court music. It was at the 
numerous concerts given at Lucca during this period 
of Paganini’s early career that he first elaborated many 
of those curious effects, such as performances on one 
string, harmonic and pizzicato passages, which after- 
ward became so characteristic of his style. 

But the demon of unrest would not permit Paganini 
to remain very long in one place. In 1808 he began 
his wandering career of concert giving afresh, perform- 
ing thoughout Northern Italy, and amassing con. 
siderable money, for his fame had now become so 
widespread that engagements poured on him thick and 
fast. The lessons of his inconsiderate past had 
already made a deep impression on his mind, and 
Paganini became very economical, a tendency which 
afterwards developed into an almost miserly passion 
for money-getting and saving, though, through his 
whole life, he performed many acts of magnificent 
generosity. He had numerous curious adventures, 
some of which are worth recording. Ata concert in 
Leghorn he came on the stage, limping, from the 
effects of a nail which had run into his foot. This made 
a great laugh. Just as he began to play, the candles 
fell out of his music desk, and again there was an 
uproar. Sudenly the first string broke, and there was 
more hilarity ; but, says Paganini, naively, “I played 
the piece on three strings, and the sneers quickly 
changed into boisterous applause.’ At Ferrara he 
narrowly escaped an enraged audience with his life, 
It had been arranged that a certain Signora Marcolini 
should take part in his concert, but illness prevented 
her singing, and at the last moment Paganini secured 
the services of Signora Pallerini, who, though a dan- 
seuse, possessed an agreeable voice. The lady was 
very nervous and diffident, but sang exceedingly well, 
though there were a few in the audience who were 
inconsiderate enough to hiss. Paganini was furious 
at this insult, and vowed to be avenged. At the end 
of the concert he proposed to amuse the audience by 
imitating the noises of various animals on his violin. 
After he had reproduced the mewing of a cat, the 
barking of a dog, the crowing of a cock, &c., he 
advanced to the footlights and called out, ‘‘ Questo é 
per quelli che han fischiato” (‘ This is for those who 
hissed”), and imitated in an unmistakable way the 





braying of the jackass. At thisjthe pit rose to‘a man, 
and charged through the orchestra, climbed the stage, 
and would have killed Paganini, had he not fled incon- 
tinently, ‘ standing not on the order of his going, but 
going at once.” The explanation of this sensitiveness 
of the audience is found in the fact that the people of 
Ferrara had a general reputation for stupidity, and the 
appearance of a Ferrarese outside of the town walls 
was the signal fora significant hee-haw. Paganini 
never gave any more concerts in that town. 

As he approached his thirtieth year his delicate and 
highly strung organization, already undermined by 
the excesses of his early youth, began to give way, 
He was frequently troubled with internal inflammation, 
and he was obliged to regulate his habits in the strictest 
fashion as to diet and hours of sleep. Even while 
comparatively well, his health always continued to be 
very frail. 

Paganini composed his remarkable variations called 
“ Le Streghe ” (“* The Witches”) at Milan in 1813. 
In this composition, the air of which was taken from 
a ballet by Sussmayer, called ‘ Il Noce de Benevento,” 
at the part where the witches appear in the piece as 
performed on the stage, the violinist introduced many 
of his most remarkable effects. He played this piece 
for the first time at La Scala theatre, and he was 
honoured with the most tumultuous enthusiasm, 
which for a long time prevented the progress of the 
programme. Paganini always had a predilection for 
Milan afterward, and said he enjoyed giving concerts 
there more than at any other city in Europe. He gave 
no less than thirty-seven concerts here in 1813. In 
this city, three years afterward, occurred his interest- 
ing musical duel with Lafont, the well-known French 
violinist. Paganini was then at Genoa, and, hearing 
of Lafont’s presence at Milan, at once hastened to 
that city to hear him play. ‘‘ His performance,” said 
Paganini, ‘pleased me exceedingly.” When the 
Italian violinist, a week later, gave a concert at La 
Scala, Lafont was in the audience, and the very next 
day he proposed that Paganini and himself should 
play together at the same concert. ‘I excused 
myself,” said Paganini, “alleging that such experi- 
ments were impolitic, as the public invariably looked 
upon these matters as duels, in which there must be 
a victim, and that it would be so in this case; for, as 
he was acknowledged to be the best of the French 
violinists, so the public indulgently considered me to 
be the best player in Italy. Lafont not looking at it 
in this light, I was obliged to accept the challenge. I 
allowed him to arrange the programme. We each 
played a concerto of our own composition, after which 
we played together a duo concertante by Kreutzer. In 
this I did not deviate in the least from the composer's 
text while we played together, but in the solo parts I 
yielded freely to my own imagination, and introduced 
several novelties, which seemed to annoy my adver- 





sary. Then followed a ‘ Russian Air,’ with varia- 
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tions, by Lafont, and I finished the concert with my 
variations called ‘Le Streghe.’ Lafont probably 
surpassed me in tone; but the applause which fol- 
owed my efforts convinced me that I did not suffer by 
comparison.” ‘There seems to be no question that the 
victory remained with Paganini. A few years later 
Paganini played in a similar contest with the Polish 
violinist Lipinski, at Placentia. The two artists, 
however, were intimate friends, and there was not a 
spark of rivalry or jealousy in their generous emula- 
tion. In fact, Paganini appears to have been utterly 
without that conceit in his own extraordinary powers 
which is so common in musical artists. Heine gives 
an amusing illustration of this. He writes: ‘ Once, 
after listening to a concert by Paganini, as I was 
addressing him with the most impassioned eulogies 
on his violin-playing, he interrupted me with the 
words, ‘ But how were you pleased to-day with my 
compliments and reverences ?’ ” The musician thought 
more of his genuflexions than of his musical talent. 


IV. 


In the year 1817 Rossini, Meyerbeer, and Paganini 
were at Rome during Carnival time, and the trio 
determined on a grand frolic. Rossini had composed 
a very clever part-song, ‘‘Carnavale, Carnavale,” 
known in English as “‘We are Poor Beggars,” and 
the three great musicians, having disguised themselves 
as beggars, sang it with great effect through the 
streets. Rossini during this Carnival produced his 
«‘ Cenerentola,” and Paganini gave a series of concerts 
which excited great enthusiasm. Shortly after this, 
Paganini’s health gave way completely at Naples, and 
the landlord of the hotel where he was stopping got 
the impression that his sickness was infectious. In 
the most brutal manner he turned the sick musician 
into the street. Fortunately, at this moment a 
violoncello player, Ciandelli, who knew Paganini well, 
was passing by, and came tothe rescue, and his anger 
was so great, when he saw what had happened to the 
great violinist, that he belaboured the barbarous 
landlord unmercifully with a stick, and conveyed the 
invalid to a comfortable lodging where he was carefully 
attended to. Some time subsequently Paganini had 
an opportunity of repaying this kindness, for he gave 
Ciandelli some valuable instruction, which enabled 
him in the course of a few years to become transformed 
from a very indifferent performer into an artist of 
considerable eminence. 

At the age of thirty-six Paganini again found himself 
at Milan, and there organized a society of musical 
amateurs, called ‘‘ Gli Orfei.”” He conducted several 
of their concerts. But either the love of a roving life 
or the necessity of wandering in order to fill his 
exchequer kept him constantly on the move; and, 
though during these travels he is said to have met 
with many extraordinary adventures, very little reliance 
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to us, the more so when we consider that Paganini’ 
mode of life was, as we shall see presently, become by 
this time extremely sober. It was not until he was 
forty-four years old that he finally quitted Italy to 
make himself better known in foreign countries. 
He had been encouraged to visit Vienna by Prince 
Metternich, who had heard and admired his playing at 
Rome in 1817, and had repeatedly made plans to visit 
Germany, but his health had been so wretched as to 
prevent his departure from his native country. But 
a sojourn in the balmy climate of Sicily for a few 
months had done him so much good that in 1828 he 
put his long-deferred plans into execution, The first 
concert of March of that year made an unparalleled 
sensation. He gave a great number of concerts in 
Vienna, among them several for the poor. A fever 
seized all classes of society. The shop windows were 
crowded with goods ala Paganini ; a good stroke at 
billiards was called un coup a la Paganini; dishes 
were named after him ; his portrait was enamelled on 
snuff-boxes, and the Viennese dandies carried his bust 
on the head of their walking-sticks. A cabman 
wheedled out of the reluctant violinist permission to 
print on his cab, Cabriolet de Paganini. By this 
cunning dévice, Jehu so augmented his profits that he 
was able to rent a large house and establish a hotel 
in which capacity Paganini found him when hereturned 
again to Vienna. 

Among the pleasant stories told of him is one 
similar to an incident previously related of Viotti. 
One day, as he was walking in Vienna, Paganini saw 
a poor little Italian boy scraping some Neapolitan 
songs before the windows of a large house. A cele- 
brated composer who accompanied the artist remarked 
to him, ‘‘ There is one of your compatriots.” Upon 
which Paganini evinced a desire to speak to the lad, 
and went across the street to him for that purpose. 
After ascertaining that he was a poor beggar-boy from 
the other side of the Alps, and that he supported his 
sick mother, his only relative, by his playing, the great 
violinist appeared touched. He literally emptied his 
pockets into the boy’s hand, and, taking the violin and 
bow from him, began the most grotesque and extraor- 
dinary performance possible. A crowd soon collected, 
the great virtuoso was at once recognised by the 
bystanders, and when he brought the performance to 
an end, amid the cheers and shouts of all assembled, 
he handed round the boy’s hat, and made a considerable 
collection of coin, in which silver pieces were very 
conspicuous. He then handed the sum to the young 
Italian, saying, ‘‘ Take that to your mother,” and, 
rejoining his companion, walked off with him, saying, 
‘“‘ I hope I’ve done a good turn to that little animal.” 


(To be continued.) 





Tax Violin which was the cause of the recent Jaw-suit, (Hodges 
v. Chanot), and which created so much sensation amongst the 
musical public, was sold at Messrs Puttick and Simpson’s, 0 





can be placed upon the accounts that have come down 


May, 2nd, to Mr, Charles Fowler, of Torquay, for the sum of £50. 
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LIFE OF BEETHOVEN, 


By LOUIS NOHL. 
Translated from the German by Joun J. Lator. 


(Continued from page 299.) 


But to understand him fully, we must read what he 
wrote himself, in June, 1801, to the ‘‘ best of human 
kind,” his friend Amenda, in Kurland, who had left 
Vienna two years before. He says :— 


“ Your own dear Beethoven is very unhappy. He is in conflict 
with nature and with God. Many and many a time have cursed Him 
because He has made His creatures the victims of the smallest 
accidents in nature, and this to such an extent that what promises to be 
best and most beautiful in life is destroyed. You must know that 
what was most precious to me, my hearing, has been, in great part, 
lost. How sad my life is! All that was dear to me, all that I loved 
isgone! How happy would I now be, if I could only hear as I used 
tohear! If I could, I would fly to thee; but as it is, I must stay 
away. My best years will fly, and I shall not have fulfilled the promise 
of my youth, nor accomplish in my art what I fondly hoped I would. 
I must now take refuge in the sadness of resignation,” 


We have here the words to the long-drawn funereal 
tones of asong as we find it at the beginning of the 
celebrated C sharp minor (Mondschien) Sonata, Op. 27, 
No. II., which belongs to this period. The direct in. 
centive to its composition was Seume’s poem, Die 
Beterin, in which he gives us a description of a 
daughter praying for her noble father, who has been 
condemned to death. But in this painful struggle 
with self, we also hear the storm of passion, in words 
aswell as intones. Beethoven's life at this time was 
one of sorrow, He writes: ‘I can say that I am 
living a miserable life. I have more than once exe- 
crated my existence. But if possible I shall bid 
defiance to fate, although there will be, 1 know, 
moments in my life when I shall be God’s most un- 
happy creature.” The thunders of power may be 
heard in the finale of that Sonata. When it was 
published, the following year, its dedication ran: 
Alla damigella contessa Giulietta Guicciardi. The 
celebrated Giuletta! Her friendship was, indeed, a 
cheering ray of sunshine in Beethoven’s ‘ wretched 
life” at this time. As he writes himself in the fall of 
the year 1801 :— 

«My life is somewhat pleasanter now. I move about men more 
than Lused to. I am indebted for this change for the better to a 
lovely, charming girl who loves me and is loved by me. For two 
years now I have had once more some moments of happiness, and for 
the first time in my life I feel that marriage might make one happy. 
Unfortunately, she does not belong to my social circle. But if I 


cannot get married at the present time, I shall have tomix more among 
men,” 


The family of the imperial counsellor, Count Guic- 
Ciardi, originally from Modena, was one of the families 
of the higher class with whom Beethoven had formed 
an intimate acquaintance through his art. Guicciardi’s 
wife belonged to the Hungarian family of the Bruns- 
wicks, who were likewise very friendly to Beethoven. 
We shall yet have something to say of the Countess 





Theresa Brunswick, for whom and whose sister, the 
charming Countess Deym, the variations for four 
hands on Ich denke dein, were written in 1800. 
Countess Giulietta was in her sixteenth year, and as 
good as betrothed to Count Gallenberg, a musician 
and composer of ballet music. He was, however, in 
such pecuniary straits that Beethoven had, on one 
occasion, to come to his assistance through a friend, 
The young girl did not give any serious thought to a 
union with the Count, although he belonged to her 
own social circle. The attractions of a genuine love 
had more charms for her. This same true, genuine 
love possessed Beethoven’s soul. He writes to his 
friend Wegeler ; 

“1 feel that my youth is only now beginning. Was I not always a 
sickly man? But, for a time, my physical strength has been 
increasing more than ever before, and the same is true of my mental 
power. With every succeeding day I approach nearer to the goal 
which I feel, but cannot describe. Thus only can I live. No rest! 
1 know of no repose but sleep, and it sorely pains me that I have now 
to allot more time to sleep than was once necessary. Let me be only 
half freed from my trouble and then, a perfectly mature man, 1 shall 
come to you and renew our old friendship, You must see me as 
happy asit is given me to be here below. You must not see me 
unhappy; that is more than I could bear, I shall struggle manfully 
with fate, and, be sure, it will not overcome me entirely. Oh, how 
beautiful it would be to live life over a thousand times! But I am not 
made for a quiet life.” 

To this, Beethoven's elasticity of soul, which lifted 
him to the height of joy and of intellectual delight, 
we are indebted for those works of his which are 
models of poetic creation. What became of the 
traditional form of the sonata after Beethoven began 
to tell in song the meaning of joy and pain and of 
their wonderful admixture, as he did in the sonata 
Op. 31, No. II., the first movement of which looks as 
if thrown off with a single stroke of the pen? ‘There 
are the thoughtful questionings of fate in the opening 
chord ; the jubilant, tempestuous enjoyment of pleasure ; 
the expression of woe, more terrible in anticipation 
than realization, when misery wrings a cry of pain 
from him, and he breaks out in recitative—a form of 
art never before coupled with an instrument, but 
which is here more eloquent than words. Sorrow, 
joy, and genius have now transformed the mere 
musician into the artist and the poet. Beethoven, as 
the master of the intellectual world of tones, began 
his career with this sonata in D minor. From this 
time forward, his every piece is a psychological pic- 
ture of life. The form of the sonata had now fully 
developed the intellectual germ which in it lay. It is 
no longer mere form, but a finite vessel holding an 
infinite intellectual treasure as its contents. Even 
the separate parts of it, although retained as usual, are 
henceforth only phases and stages of the develop- 
ment of that intellectual treasure. They are acts of 
a drama played in the recesses of a human soul— 
in the soul of a man who is forced to taste, while still 
he laughs in his melancholy, the tragic contents of 


the cup of human life during every —— of his 
M 
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existence. For thus it was now with Beethoven. 
The deepest sorrow endows him with untrammelled 
serenity of mind. Darkness becomes to him the 
parent of a higher light. A humour that weeps 
through its smiles is henceforth his. 

On this sonata followed a symphony with the real 
Beethoven flavour, the second symphony (Op. 36). It 
had its origin in the “ sublime feeling” which “ ani- 
mated” him in the beautiful summer days of 1802; 
as had also the brilliant Kreutzer Sonata (Op. 47). 
This summer of 1802 is a memorable one in Beet- 
hoven’s life. It brought with it the severest trials of 
his courage as aman. These trials transformed him 
into a hero, and were the incentives to the composi- 
tion of the FEroica. To this period belongs the 
so-called ‘* Heiligenstadt Will,” which discloses to us 
the inmost depths of Beethoven’s soul. 

His physician had ordered him in October, 1802, 
to the village of Heiligenstadt, near Vienna, in a con- 
dition of the utmost hopelessness. Beethoven thought 
that death was not far off, and, anxious to justify him- 
self before posterity, he wrote from that place: “O, 
you men, who think or say that I am malignant, 
obstinate, or misanthropic, what an injustice you do 
me! You know not the secret cause of what you 
think you see. From childhood up, my heart and 
mind have been bent upon the accomplishment of 
great deeds; I was ever moved thereto by the feeling 
of benevolence. ‘To accomplish such deeds I was 
always disposed. But consider that for six—yes, six 
whole years, I have been in a most unfortunate condi- 
tion—a condition which has been made worse by the 
stupidity of my physicians ; that my hopes, from year 
to year, of being cured have been disappointed, and 
that at last there lies before me the prospect of perma- 
nent ill. Born with an active and even fiery tempera- 
ment, a lover of the distractions of society, I had to 
live in a state of isolation from all men. How hum- 
bled I felt when a person standing near me could hear 
a flute that was playing in the distance, while I could 
hear nothing! Experiences like this brought me to 
the very verge of despair, and I came very near ending 
my own life. Art alone held me back. It seemed to 
me impossible that I should leave the world until I had 
accomplished all for which I felt myself so well fitted. 
O God, thou seest my heart. Thou seest that it har- 
bours beneficence and love for human kind. O you 
men, when you read this, remember that you have 
wronged me, and let the unfortunate rejoice to find one 

of their number who, spite of the obstacles put in his 
way by nature, did all in his power to be admitted 
into the ranks of artists and men worthy of the 
name.” 

And now, too, we find ‘n his music the first traces ox 
such appeals to the Godhead. The text of the six 
songs of Gillert, Op. 48, which appeared in 1803, are 
of a religious nature. But, in the domain of religion, 


preponderantly the musician of life, force, and of the 
brilliant play of the intellect ; and his compositions 
are still pre-eminently works of art and of the fancy, 
The Eroica (Op. 55), which was finished in 1803, 
possessed these characteristics in the highest sense 
of the word. And now we may understand what he 
felt himself, as he said in his ’’Will,” fitted to accom. 
plish, as well as the mysterious conversation he had in 
1823, with his amanuensis, Schindler, in which he 
speaks of this period of his life, and of Giulietta, who 
had now long been the Countess Gallenberg, and who 
had, a short time before, returned from Naples, where 
her husband had acted as director of the theatre for 
years. The conversation in question begins thus: it 
was held in the French language :— 

Beethoven—“‘ She was mine before she was her 
husband’s or Italy’s, and she paid me a visit, bathed 
in tears ; but I despised her.” 

Schindler—** By Hercules !” 

Beethoven—“ If I had parted in that way with my 
strength, as well as my life, what would have remained 
to me for nobler and better things ?”’ 

Beethoven had said of himself that he had something 
to do in the world besides marrying. His ideal was 
not to live in such cramped circumstances. He knew 
of “nobler and better things.” Yet it seems that he 
offered his hand to the “lovely, charming girl” in 
this year 1803, when he began to have a prospect of 
permanently bettering his condition, and that Giu- 
lietta was not disinclined to marry him. But family 
considerations prevented the decisive step; and she 
was married in the fall of the same year to Count 
Gallenberg. ‘* Despising ” her—whether rightly or 
wrongly we have no means of determining, but we do 
know that she was not happy—Beethoven turned to 
the performance of the great tasks for which he felt 
himself fitted. 

Our artist's life, like that of a thousand others, thus 
proves the truth of the old saying: the course of true 
love never did run smooth. In his earlier biographies 
this episode has been treated as a great and even 
tragic event, because that remarkable letter to his 
‘immortal love,” of which we shall yet have occasion 
to speak, was erroneously supposed to be addressed 
to Countess Guicciardi and to refer to this circumstance 
in his life. But although no more than an episode, 
Beethoven could here have mastered his feelings only 
by the full consciousness he now possessed of the duty 
he owed to his genius. As Liszt says, le génie oblige, 
and Beethoven felt that it was a duty genius owed to 
mankind to sacrifice mere ambition and even the 
heartfelt happiness that is born of love. The day 
before Giulietta’s wedding, he wrote to Macco, the 
painter: “You paint, and I shall compose music. 
In this way, we shall be immortal; yes, perhaps live 
for ever.” And that our artist had some right to lay 
claim to such immortality is proved not only by his 
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songs and quartets, but by mighty and memorable 
works which reflect the world-soul. He was working 
on that grand creation, the Eroica. ‘This sacrifice of 
his feelings may have been, and most likely was, 
forced upon him by the accident of the uncertainty of 
his position in life, but that it was not made without 
a struggle is manifest from his expression of contempt 
for Giulietta—mais je la mepresais but still more from 
the ideal of the value of faithful love which now became 
rooted in his soul, and which we see reflected in the 
Fidelio, that immediately followed the Eroica, and 
which presents us with the most beautiful of all female 
characters. In its composition, we find united that 
warmth of heart and that intellectual insight so 
peculiarly Beethoven's own, and which heso beautifully 
embodied in his art. On the golden background of 
his enthusiasm for ‘nobler and better things,” the 
sweet face of Leonore stands out in bold relief as the 
perfect type of human beauty. 

Beethoven borrowed the tones of the Eroica from 
the elevating nature of humanitarian ideas transferred 
to the region of public life. The hero enters, touching 
with giant hands the foundations of human existence, 
which he wants to ameliorate by renewing them. 
And, indeed, the First Consul of the French Republic 
might very well suggest to him, at the beginning of 
this century, how heroes act, the jubilation with which 
nations greet them, how great existing institutions 
oppose their progress, and, finally, overthrow them in 
their might. The first movement of the Eroica 
describes the most varied events in the life of such a 
hero with a fulness of episode almost destructive of 
its form. In its climax, the real work of the hero is 
seen; the old order of things is heard crumbling and 
falling to pieces in its powerful and terrific syncopa- 
tions and dissonant chords, to make place for a new 
existence, one more worthy of human beings. But, 
at the close of the movement, the victorious hero 
exultingly yokes the new order of things to his chariot, 
This is history, the world’s history in tones; and, for 
its sake, we may for the moment shroud the dearest 
longings of the heart in the dark robes of resignation. 

Beethoven’s fancy as an artist fully comprehended 
the genius of liberty, at this time newly born into the 
world, and a new factor in the history of mankind. 
He understood, too, the tragic fate of all heroes—that 
they are destined, like all other mortals, to fall, and, 
though God-commissioned, to die, that their works 
may live and prosper. Bonaparte’s history also 
suggested the rhythm of the sublime and solemn step 
of the funeral march; for, since the days of Cesar 
and Alexander, no man had stepped as did he through 
the spaces of the existing order of things. But 
Beethoven's poetic fancy soared even now far beyond 
the reality that surrounded him. As early as 1802, he 
wrote to the music dealers in Leipzig, now so well 
known as the publishers of the Edition Peters: ‘‘ Away 
with you all, gentlemen! ‘To propose to me to write 





such a sonata! That might have done in the time 
when the Revolution was at fever heat, but now that 
everything has returned to the old beaten path, that 
Bonaparte has concluded a concordat with the Pope, 
to write such a sonata—away with you!” It is not 
Napoleon, therefore, who is here interred. It is not 
Napoleon for whom mankind weeps in the tones of 
this funeral march. It is the ever-living, ever-awaken- 
ing hero of humanity, the genius of our race, that is 
solemnly borne to the grave to the rhythm of this 
wonderful march—a march which has in it something 
of the tragic pathos of a Shakespeare or an Aischylus. 
Beethoven in this march became a tragic writer of 
purely instrumental music, and gave evidence of that 
quality of soul which made him indifferent to “ the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 

The two last movements of the work do not convey 
so powerful an idea of heroic action. Was it that 
his powers of imagination flagged, or that the change 
in Napoleon’s career made him disgusted with the 
hero? We know that when, in the spring of 1804, 
the copy of the symphony was finished—the title, 
proudly and characteristically enough bearing only 
two names, “‘ Buonaparte” at the top and “ Luigi van 
Beethoven ” at the bottom—and Beethoven heard of 
Napoleon's elevation, he said: “ Can it be that he is 
no more than an ordinary man? Now he, like others, 
will trample all human rights under foot, serve only 
his ambition and becomea tyrant.” He tore the title 
page in two, threw the work on the floor, and did not 
again look at it for a long time. When it appeared 
in 1806, it was under the name of the Sinfonia Eroica, 
‘‘ composed to celebrate the memory of a great man.” 
It was dedicated to Prince Lobkowitz, who purchased 
it and caused it to be performed before Prince Louis 
Ferdinand, in the fall of 1804. The Prince was so 
delighted with it that he had it played three times the 
same evening in immediate succession, which was a 
very great satisfaction to Beethoven. 

There is a oneness of spirit in this instrumental 
fresco-painting of a hero who strives and suffers for 
the sake of what is most precious to man, and in 
Beethoven's only opera, the Fidelio, which made the 
atter the natural successor of the Eroica. Florestan 
dared “ boldly to tell the truth,” and this, his entering 
the lists for right and freedom, incites his faithful wife, 
Leonore, to a truly heroic deed. Disguised in male 
attire, she enters the prison, and, just in the nick of 
time, casts herself between her beloved husband and 
his murderer. Her cry—which has in it much of the 
heroism of death—*‘kill first his wife,” is a bit of 
history showing the enthusiasm of the ideally great, 
as it is also the most intense dramatic representation, 
in tones, of the full energy of a woman’s love. 

In a letter to Amenda, in 1801, he wrote: ‘I have 
composed music of every description, except operas 
and church music.” But even, a short time before 
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had written the ballet Prometheus, which represents, 
in a sense, the history of the creation of man in 
choregraphic pictures. The success of this work 
determined Schikaneder, well known to the readers of 
the life of Mozart, and who, at this time, had the 
direction of the newly-built theatre in Vienna, to 
engage Beethoven at a large annual stipend. When 
this man, Schikaneder, in the same spring of 1803, 
saw that the oratio Christus am Oelberg (Christ on the 
Mount of Olives) met with good success, although 
more theatrical than spiritual in its character, he 
commissioned him to write an opera also. The 
subject was, probably, Alexander—a very suitable one, 
considering Beethoven's own heroic style, and his 
feeling at the time. But nothing came of it. There 
can be no doubt, however, that a piece which he had 
sketched and intended to make a part of it, the duet, 
O Namenlose Freude (O Nameless Joy), was afterwards 
embodied in the Fidelio. Beethoven had received a 
commission to write the latter for Baron von Braun, 
who had taken charge of the theatre in Vienna in 
1804. 
At this time, both the Abbé Vogler and Cherubini 
were writing for the Viennese. The compositions of 
the latter met with great success, and made a powerful 
impression on Beethoven. In these men he met with 
foes worthy of his steel, and inducements great enough 
to lead him to do his very best. His severe heart-trials 
and consequent disappointment had taught him how 
lonely he was in the world. Breuning wrote of him 
in 1804: ‘‘ You have no idea, my dear Wegeler, how 
indescribable, and, I might say, horrible an impression 
his partial loss of hearing has made on him... , 
What must be the feelings of one with such a violent 
temper, to meet with such a misfortune! And then 
his reserve, and his distrust frequently of his best 
friend!” A subject like that of the Fidelio must, of 
itself, have taken strong hold of a man like Beethoven, 
because of the powerful scene in which Leonore holds 
her mortal enemy, Pizarro, spell-bound, with the pistol 
in her hand. What must have most affected him here, 
however, was the ideal background of suffering for 
truth and fredom —for Pizarro was a tyrant—and the 
fact that a woman had the power that comes of 
genuine fidelity to avert every danger from her beloved 
husband, even at the risk of her own life. And 
Beethoven endowed the work with his exalted and 
almost transfigured background of feeling, by means 
of his music, which here depicts the constitution of 
his own nature, and his whole intellectual build. He 
accurately hits the decisive climax of the conflict, and 
gives to the principal actors so much of real personal 
character, that we cannot fail to recognise them, and 
to understand their inner feelings from their action. 
This, in connection with a very powerful declamation, 
is the continuation of the dramatic characteristics 
which we greet in the Fidelio. The development of 


this work. Inhis pure instrumental music, even more 

than in the Fidelio, Beethoven has given form to the 

language of the soul and to the great hidden springs 

of action of the world and human nature. 

A period may come when stricter demands may be 

made on dramatic art, and when, as a consequence, 

this work may not have as much charm as it has for 

us, because of its fragmentary character. But be this 

as it may, in some of its details it will always appeal 

irresistibly to the finest feeling. We find in it passages 

like those in Beethoven’s improvisation which never 
failed to draw from his hearers tears of real happiness, 

The greater part of this language was, like Mozart's 
Cantilene, rich in soul. Yet melodies like Komm 

Hoffnung, lass den letzen Schein, In des Lebens Frueh- 

lingstagen and O namen, namenlose Freude, are of such 

a character that humanity will never forget them. 
Like the Holy Grail, they furnish food and light at the 
same time, and, like certain forces, produce a greater 
yield in proportion as greater demands are made upon 
them. We frequently find in it expressions that are 
simply inimitable, and when this work is contemplated 
we see that it bears evidence of a profundity of soul 
and of adevelopment of mind which separate—toto 
celo—Beethoven from his predecessors, Mozart not 
excepted. Whole pieces in it are full of the deepest 
and warmest dramatic life, made up of the web and 
woof of the human soul itself. Such, for instance, are 
Wir mussen gleich zu Werke schreiten, the chorus of 
prisoners, the picture of Florestan’s dungeon, the 
digging of the grave, and above all the thrilling Toed'’t 
erst sein Weib! (kill first his wife). But the centre 
of all is, as may be seen from the innumerable and 
most refined traits of the music, Leonore, the pattern 
of heroic fidelity. Her character stirred Beethoven to 
the very depths of his soul, for her power of hope and 
her devotion to freedom were his own. The work itself 
was to be called Leonore, as, indeed, the first piano- 
score was Called in 1810. 

This work has a meaning in the life of our artist 
himself, greater, almost, than its importance as a work 
of art. It required, for its completion, only the 
spring and summer of the year 1805. The sketches 
of it show how carefully the file was used on its every 
part. Only the fire of enthusiastic devotion was able 
to smelt the ore of the separate arias, duets, and 
terzettoes which make ap the matter of the whole; but 
this it could not do here fully enough to produce that 
natural flow which dramatic taste even now demanded. 
Moreover, the storm of war broke upon Vienna, and 
deprived Beethoven's hearers of even the calm of 
devotion. The result was that only the prima donna 
Milder- Hauptmann satisfied the public in the character 
of Leonore. Besides, Beethoven, as a composer of 
purely instrumental music, had not paid sufficient 
attention to the demands ofthe human voice. On the 
13th of October, 1805, Napoleon entered Vienna, and 





the operatic form as such is not further carried on in 





after the 20th the Fidelio was repeated three times; 
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not, however, before the art lovers of Vienna, but 
before an audience composed of French officers. It 
was received with little applause, and after the first 
performance the house remained empty. Beethoven 
withdrew the work. But even the critics missed in it 
at this time “that certain splendour of originality 
characteristic of Beethoven’s works.” Our artist's 
friends now gathered about him to induce him to make 
some abbreviations in the opera. This was at the 
house of Lichnowsky. Beethoven was never before 
seen so much excited, and were it not for the prayers 
and entreaties of the gentle and tender Princess 
Christiane, he would certainly have agreed to nothing. 
He consented at last to drop a few numbers, but it 
took six full hours to induce him to do even this. It 
is easy to explain this fact: the work was the pet child 
of his brain. Breuning now re-arranged the libretto. 
He madethe acting more vivacious, and Beethoven 
shortened the several pieces still more. The work 
proved more acceptable to the public, but Beethoven 
thought himself surrounded by a network of intrigue, 
and, as he had agreed only for a share in the profits, 
he once more withdrew the work. We hear no more 
of it until 1814. Weshall see what effect its production 
had when we reach that date in Beethoven’s life. 

But this re-arrangement led to a new overture and 
to anew poetical expression of the subject, to the great 
Leonoren-Overture, known as No. 3, but which is 
properly No. 2. Beethoven, in this overture, lets us 
hear, as if in the voices of thousands, the depth of 
pain in Florestan’s dungeon; the glance of hope that 
flashes across his mind when he thinks of his Leonore; 
the struggle of love with nativé fear in the heart of 
the woman ; her daring risk of her own life for her 
beloved husband, and in the signal of trumpets, the 
coming of her rescuer; the calm joy of the unutterably 
happy husband, as well as the boisterous, stormy joy 
of the prisoners, all of whom get their liberty with this 
one slave ; and, last of all, the loudest song of praise 
of freedom and happiness. The symphonic poem, 
Leonore, as a whole, far surpasses the dramatic work 
itself. Together with the Eroica, it is the second 
monumental work of Beethoven's genius in this early 
period of his musical creations, and proves him a 
matured master in his art. The proud path thus en- 
tered on, he never left. 

Besides the works already mentioned, we may for 
the sake of completeness mention the following like- 
wise: The Opferlied (1st arrangement), Seufzen eines 
Unbeliebten, variations quant'e piu bello, about 1795 ; 
variations to Nel cor piu and minuetala Vigano which 
appeared in 1796; sonata op. 49, I, about 1796; 
sonata for four hands op. 6, the rondo op. 51, I, and 
variations to a Russian dance, in 1797; variations to 
a Swiss song and Mich brennt, 1798; Gretels Warnung, 
La partenza, composed in 1798; variations to the La 
stessa, Kind willst du and Taendeln und Scherzen, 
which appeared in 1799; sonata op. 49, I, composed 








in 1799; variations in G major, composed in 1800, 
serenade op. 25; rondo, op. 51, I; variations, Béi 
Maennern which appeared in 1802; terzetto op. 116, 
sonatas for violin, op. 30, variations op. 34 ahd 35, 
composed in 1802; Glueck der Freundschauft, op. 88 
and Zaertliche Liebe which appeared in 1803; trio 
variations op. 44, and romance for the violin, op. 40, 
composed in 1803; three marches op. 45, variations to 
* Rule Britannia,” and the Wachtelschlag, 1804; 
sonata op. 53, together with the andante in F major, 
originally belonging to it, the triple concerto op. 56, 
and the sonata op.57, begun in 1804, An die Hoffnung, 
op. 32 and trio op. 38, which appeared in 1805 ; fourth 
concerto op. 58, composed in 1805; trio op. 36, sonata 
op. 34, which appeared in 1806; Empfindungen bei 
Lydiens Untreue belonging probably to 1806. 


(To be continued.) 





NEW MUSIC. 


[AucEner & Co.] 
Tarantelle, pour la piano 4 quatre mains. 
TUDDENHAM. 
This is a good piece, both in its form and melody. Asa duet 
for two pianos it is very effective at the pace marked (Presto). 


Composé par Horatio 


[Forsyta Brotuens. | 


Tarantelle in F minor for Piano. By T. A. Wiis. 
An easy and attractive piece. 


{A. G. Leran.]} 
Ten Responses to the Commandments, and Thirty-three Double 
and Single Chants. By A. G. Lerten, 

Organists will find these Kyries useful. 
and weil written. 
very good. 
Thirty-three Hymn Tunes. By A. G. Leren. 

There are some good tunes in this collection, but we do not 
think congregations will very willingly submit to hearing their 
favourite hymns severed from the tunes with which they have 
been so long connected. The work will, however, no doubt, 
afford a useful means of changing tunes where variation is 
allowed. 


They are melodious 
The Chants are, some of them in particular, 


[Sranutey Lucas, Weser & Co.) 
Lohr’s Primer. By Harvey Loup. 

This is another addition to the already great number of educa- 
tional books on music. The book is in the shape of question and 
answer, and is well adapted to acquaint children with the rudi- 
ments of the science of music. 


“ Liberty.” Words by 8, Grsxzy. Music by Eaton Fantna. 

This is a song of ancient Rome, suggested by Macaulay's 
“ Virginius.” It is for bass solo and chorus. We should have 
preferred Macaulay’s immortal lay to Mr. Gibney’s rather tame 
paraphrase; but Mr. Faning has written some excellent music to 
the words he chose to adopt for his purpose. The “ Lay” of the 
great historian would afford grand material fora cantata. Why 
did not Mr. Faning take it, and write a work of greater preten- 
sions on so stirring a subject? 


“ The Fisherman’s Wife to her Babe.” 
“ Troubadour Song.” By Dinan M. Swariey. 
Both fair songs, but neither calls for any special remark,, 


By Auice M. Wiuntams, 
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“To Thee, my Love.” By Epwarp Houmes. 
A good song, and worth the trouble of learning. 


Song. 


Deux Valses Impromptu, pour Piano. Par Ignace GrBsone. 


These Waltzes are decidedly, better than the ordinary dance- 
music which reaches us; the one in A flat pleases the’best, both 
in melody and general construction. 


Siichsiches Lied, fiir Piano. Von Ianatrz GiBsone. 

We presume this ‘‘ Ignatz” is indentical with the ‘ Ignace” 
who wrote the ‘‘ Deux Valses,” and we have no doubt thatin spite 
of his French and German names (surely toth are not his own) 
he isan Englishman who is ashamed of his country. He need 
have no fear for his music if it were all as good as this ‘‘ Saxon 
Song,” as to which, however, he is ‘ Ignatz” outside and ‘‘ Ignace” 
inside. The piece is full of vigour and freshness ; the subject is a 
good melody, and its working out is excellently done. 

Siz Feullets d'Album. (No. 2). Pour Violon avec accompagne- 
ment de Piano. Par Emite Harzrexp. 

This is one of Rubinstein’s Album Leaves arranged for the two 
instruments whose marriage is surely one of those ‘‘made in 
heaven.” It is arranged also for violoncello, and in either form 
will make a capital concert piece. 


[Marriorr & Wriu1aMs. } 
By R. W. P. Lopwicx. 
By W. H. Harper. 
There is nothing in either of these songs to call for remark. 
Suite de Valses. Par C. A. Epes. 


A set of very ordinary Waltzes, ‘‘ par” Mr. Edes. 
by him, as he is an Englishman ? 


“4 Lullaby.” 


** Mother, oh sing me to rest.” 


La Balancoire. 
Why not 


[Ransronp & Son. j 
A Shadow. Grand Military March. By H. Tupprnnam. 

Mr. Tuddenham writes well for his instrument. ‘ A Shadow” 
is a quaint piece in A minor, worth studying. The March does 
not afford much scope fora composer, but this is better than 
most Marches we have seen, and has military vigour about it. 


(Weekes & Co.] 
* The Lord is Gracious.” Sacred Song. By W. Wauustey Lrrrzz, 
Mus. Bac. 
A good sacred song, with an equally good accompaniment. 


Mr. Little writes ‘from the heart,” and his song is sure to be 
liked. 


Four Select Pieces. Arranged for the Organ, by J. C. Baines, 
Mus, Bac. 

The organist of Chester Cathedral evidently knows the art of 
arranging for his instrument, and has here given us four good 
specimens of his ability in that direction—a ‘‘ Romance Affetu- 
oso,” from one of Cramer’s Pianoforte Concertos, the Bourrée 
from Handel’s First Organ Concerto, Handel's Overture to 
‘*(tius,” and Schumann’s ‘ Message.” The material is 
admirably used, and these four arrangements will doubtless 
frequently be heard at recitals. 


(B. WiuiraMs.} 
Silvia Waltz. By Oscar Mrrzurr. 


A very pretty Waltz, and being easy of execution is just the 
thing to place in the hands of a young pianist. 








We hear good accounts of the new Opera composed by Mr. 
Bucalossi to be produced on June 8 at the Avenue Theatre. It has 
a good story, cleverly worked out by Mr. Harry Paulton; and the 
skilful setting, while always bearing on the dramatic situation, 
is full of melody, and appeals to all classes in the audience. 





——— 


CORK MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


Under the auspices of the above a brilliant Concert 
was given in the Assembly Rooms, Cork, during the 
past month. The choruses seemed to form a special 
feature in themselves, and evidenced a degree of care- 
ful musical training that reflects the highest credit 
on the conductor, Mr. J. C. Marks, Mus. D. The 
choruses, “ Trumpet blow” (Gounod), “Tis thy 
wedding-morning”’ (Cowen), and “ Singing merrily ” 
(Seward), being particularly illustrative of the caro 
bestowed upon their preparation. The renderings of 
the Jewel Song from ‘ Faust,” and ‘‘ Tacea la notte 
placida,” from ‘ Trovatore,” by Mrs. Theodore Wood, 
were the principal features on the evening. This lady 
possesses a rich soprano of exceptionable range, and she 
is gifted with a good ear and undoubted musical 
taste. The spirited song, ‘‘For love and fame” 
(Cellini), was given in martial style by Mr. Jerh. 
Sullivan, who is an old favourite in Cork. ‘O swal- 
low, swallow” (Piatti), was pleasingly rendered by 
Mr. J. C. Marks, with violoncello obbligato by Mr. 
Vincent Sullivan. After the pretty and effective Echo 
Chorus “ Light-hearted are we,” Miss Edna Foot sang 
Bishop's ‘‘ Now tramp o’er moss and fell,” in charm- 
ing style; and after a few more pieces the concert 
terminated. 








CONCERTS, 


Ricuter Concerts.—The second concert of the 
present series, given on the 8th ulto., in St. James's 
Hall, was worthy of the high reputation previously 
gained. Besides Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, 
Handel's Suite in D major, and Wagner's “ Faust” 
overture, the programme contained a novelty of im- 
portance—Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in D for violin 
and orchestra. Herr Betz, of the Berlin opera, achieved 
a genuine success by his singing. The band was 
excellent. 

The Evensong of the Tenth Annual Festival of the 
London Gregorian Choral Association Society was 
held in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the 11th ulto., when 
a vast congregation joined in the service. Asa prelude, 
trumpets gave out the opening phrase of the pro- 
cessional hymn, and then a thousand choristers, 
moving down the south aisle and up the nave to the 
choir, chanted in unison the melody of ‘‘ Rex sanctorum 
angelorum.” The clear-cut notes of the ancient tune, 
spreading through the wide space of the dome and 
choir, produced an excellent effect. Mr. Warwick 
Jordan was the organist for the occasion, and supported 
the archaic themes by accompaniments embracing 
harmonic combinations and florid melodies certainly 
unknown at the time of St. Gregory. Mr. Spenser 
Nottingham conducted the choir, which was too 
scattered to obey his beat with unanimity, and there 
were also throughout the service signs that he had not 
had the advantage of full and sufficient rehearsals. 

At the Temple Church an Organ Recital was given by 
Mr. E. J. Hopkins, on Tuesday afternoon, May 16. 
The programme was briefly as follows :—Overture, 
Occasional Oratorio, Handel. A series of four varia- 
tions by “ Papa” Haydn, founded on his own popular 
« Hymn to the Emperor,” through the entire of which 
series the Theme is constantly and ingeniously re 
produced. In the first variation the melody was 
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allotted to the new violin stop (No. 19), the accom- 
panying figure above, moving in semiquavers, being 
given to the “‘ Lieblich Gedact” (No. 85). In the 
second, played on the “Tenor solo” stop on the 
pedals (No. 58). In the third, it was heard interwoven 
with the other parts on sume soft Stops; and in the 
fourth again traced, following its course through a 
succession of beautiful and fresh harmonies, termi- 
nating with a long and gradual “ de-crescendo.” 
Allegro Vivace, Morandi ; Motet, Mendelssohn ; Fugue 
in E flat (by desire), J. S. Bach (this is the Fugue 
known as “ St. Ann’s”); Postlude in C major, Henry 
Smart; Andante in C major, Mendelssohn ; Terzetto 
for soprano voices, Henry Smart—one of the most 
graceful among the numerous beautiful trios which 
the late Henry Smart wrote for treble voices. Fanfare, 
J. Lemmens; Andante Religioso in B flat, and 
Allegretto in F (by desire), Mendelssohn ; Adagio and 
Allegro in D, Mozart. These form the first and second 
movements of Mozart’s First Grand Symphony. The 
first is broad and dignified in character, presenting 
many striking contrasts of light and shade; while the 
second, in addition to its masterly technical con- 
struction, abounds in beautiful successions of melody 
and harmony. 





THE PROPOSED ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


The following letter has been addressed by Mrs- 
Georgina Weldon to I1.R.H. the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke of Albany, Prince 
Christian, His Grace the Duke of Westminster, Sir 
Richard Wallace, Lord Charles Bruce, Mr. Thomas 
Chappell, &c., &c., &e. 


Your Royat Hieunesses, My Lorps anp Gentiez- 
men,—I beseech you to pause before you again lend 
your names to the establishment of a School of Music 
which will be of no more use to the real Art of Music 
than those which at present exist, and which have been 
in existence for many years. 

Were I supported in the way I ought to have been 
years ago, the Training School at South Kensington, 
as well as the magnificent Albert Hall, would have 
been not only a success for Art, but a great commercial 
success. Experience has proved what I then wrote. 
Money and time have both been wasted, all will 
admit. 

I now again propose to undertake to teach any 
number of pupils myself for three years—under certain 
conditions—with no pecuniary advantage to myself. 
I will undertake that out of every hundred pupils, 
eighty shall turn out rrrst-raTe singers and musicians, 
and that the margin of twenty, which I will allow as 
possible failures, will be good musicians with a fair 
management of the voice, and able to become good 
masters and mistresses. 

I should be happy to explain my views at a meeting 
of the Council ; which, were I afforded the opportunity 
of so doing, would not fail to convince them that I 
know what I am talking about, and that I have bought 
an invaluable experience, extending over twenty years 
—dearly, perhaps, some might think, but not too 
dearly, in my opinion ; especially if I succeed, at last, 
in making known for the benefit and in the interests of 
humanity, what amounts to a valuable invention (in- 





vented and practised by myself with invariable, as well 
as remarkable, success for many years). The only 
paid help [ should require would be two or more 
secretaries, a Professor of Harmony to teach after the 
method I have adopted, and a residence on or in the 
actual building, where my classes should be held, for 
myself, 

Those classes should be held on Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, Thursdays, and Fridays, throughout the year 
(with the exception of the usual holidays), from 9 a.m. 
till 1 p.m., and from 8 p.m. till 7 p.m.—during the 
whole of which time I, myself, should be teaching. 
Thus, with very little expense to the country and to 
the pupils, I could form, in three years’ time, an army 
of excellent singers—a splendid choir as well as good 
solo singers—and prove publicly that every one can take 
part in and further the cause of Musical Art, if only 
they are shown and trained how to do so. 

I should greatly prefer all the pupils to have no 
knowledge whatever of music, and to be considered to 
have no voice or ear (no ‘ turn for music,”) and to be 
not older than eighteen or younger than ten or twelve. 

The pupils and their parents must be bound down 
by heavy and get-at-able penalties to certain conditions, 
else I should have them satisfied with their success 
after six months’ study—even less perhaps, and leaving 
the classes ; and I, on my side, should be unable to 
keep the engagement to which [ would subscribe (under 
any penalties the Council might choose to impose), that 
I will turn out eighty good soloists in three years (out 
of every hundred pupils) able to teach music, as well 
as to deserve to earn their own living as musicians. 

I need hardly here point to the moral as well as the 
physical advantage to be derived from my system of 
instruction—all private or personal teaching and inter- 
course between masters and pupils would be completely 
avoided, 

Such a proposal as I am now making is certainly 
not an expensive one, and I believe that in one year's 
time the concerts I could give with the pupils at the 
Royal Albert Hall would bring in regularly very large 
sums of money, as there would be no expenses for 
either solo singers or choir. The public would certainly 
feel a very great interest in artists trained in the manner 
L propose, if the affair were properly advertised—a 
sine qua non to commercial success, and that, of course, 
is a part of the business which should not be neglected. 

With this letter, which I here request the Secretary 
to submit to the Vice-Presidents, Council, and Exe- 
cutive Committee, I forward a pamphlet* I wrote ten 
years ago. A third edition will shortly be published— 
revised and enlarged. 

Trusting my views may receive favourable notice, I 
remain, your Royal Highnesses, my Lords and Gentle- 
men,—Your obedient Servant, 

Grorcina WeEtpon. 

23, Oxford Street, W. 





* ‘Hints on Pronunciation,” with Proposals for a Self-Support- 
ing Academy, with Letters from the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Sir Julius Benedict, M. Ch. Gounod, &c. 


Tie Southend Choral Society recently gave a selection from tho 
“ Messiah,” and Bennett's ‘* May Queen,” &c., under the conductor- 
ship of Mr. Brighten. Mr. W. F. Bradshaw was the pianist. A 
small but fairly balanced orchestra took part, and the choruses 
were satiefacterily rendered, 
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MANOLA. 


(LE JOUR ET LA NUIT.) 


OPERA COMIQUE. 


ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY 


H. B. FARNIE. 


MUSIC BY 


CH. LECOCQ. 





FULL VOCAL SCORE. English Words . nett 8s, 

Do. do. French Words . ,, 10s. 
COMPLETE OPERA. For Piano Solo. ,, 4s. 
LIBRETTO. With Words of Songs,, 6d. 





LIST OF SONGS. 


COMPASS. KEY. PRICE. 
GENTLE PH@BE.. » .. EtoF Cc 4s. 


ERE LOVE COULD SEE .. ..CtoAfiat Aflat 4s. 
TWO BIRDS (Duet) (Soprano and 

| ee ee ee G 4s, 
SONG OF THE ONION (Serio- 

Comic) .. a -- DtoE flat As. 
WOMAN (Serio-Comic) .. DtoE 
PROCRASTINATION (Serio-Comic) D to E flat 4s. 
SHALL WE OUR GLASS FOREGO? 


(Drinking Song) Introduced. 


Music by L. pp Wenzen.. «. DtoF 





PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


FANTASIA ON THE POPULAR AIRS 


(Solo and Duet) ee oe Henry Parken 4s. 





COMPLETE OPERA. Arranged for 
Violin Solo, or any Treble Instru- 
ment .. . E. Avuprprrt nett 2s, 





DANCE MUSIC. 


QUADRILLE. Illustrated (Solo'and Duet) .. Arpan 4s. 
POLKA Ditto ee ee ee Arpan 4s, 
LANCERS Ditto .. C. H.R. Marniorr 4s. 
WALTZES Ditto oe oe Max Friignina 4s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


N.B.—All the Songs, Piano and Dance Music are supplied 
at Half the Marked Price, and Post Free. 


; 


NEW TENOR SONG. 


—— 


LTO VAN BESSA. 


Words from the “ Fevrnnemorre,” 
MUSIC BY 


JOHN BROADHOUSE. 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS NET. 


LONDON :—WILLIAM REEVES, “ Orcuestra” Orricz, 
185, Furret Srreet. 








EXAMINATIONS FOR MUSICAL DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS, 


, The Author of ‘‘ Mustcan Acoustics” prepares (by post) Can- 
didates for all Examinations in Acoustics. 


Terms moderate and inclusive. 





Address, JOHN BROADHOUSE, West View, Hadley Green, 
Barnet, N. 





The Orchestra 


and Che Choir. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 6s. 6d. 


To America, Canada, France, Germany, and Italy, 7s. per 
Annum. Payable in Advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) 3s. 64. 
6d. a line after. 


Per inch in Column, 5s. 6d. 


Sold by W. Reeves, 185, Fuzer Street, Lonpon ; 
Apams & Franois, Fuzer Srreer, E.C. 


The Orchestra 


and Che Choir, 
A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


The Great Violinists and Pianists.—Life of Beethoven.—New Music.—Cork 
Musical Society.—Concerts.—The Proposed New College of Musit.— 
The Opera-Drama.—The Violin: A Modern Example.—The National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science.—Theory v. Practice.— 
Purity in Music.—The Throat in its Relation to Singing.—New Publica- 
tions.—Notes.—Provincial.— Miscellaneous. 
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THE OPERA-DRAMA. 

Wacner has been, and Wagner has gone ; but we do 
not think the advent of ‘The Nibelung’s Ring” will 
divert the current of musical thought in England one 
jot from its wonted course. We have not the slightest 
doubt that in spite of all Herr Wagner’s protestations, 
pamphlets, guide-books, and other preliminary trum- 
petings, opera will still remain opera, and drama wil 
be drama gtill, They will not mix, any more than ol 
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and water; and even Herr Wagner’s undoubted yet 
misapplied genius has failed to effect the union, or to 
convince opera-and-play-goers that such a marriage is 
possible or even desirable. The Wagner pot-pourri, as 
exhibited to the world in ‘ The Nibelung’s Ring,” is 
one of those fearfully and wonderfully made dishes 
which is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, but a mixture of 
all three, in which the individuality of each is entirely 
lost, and no worthy substitute takes its place. ‘The 
Nibelung’s Ring” is not an opera: itis not adrama: it 
is not an opera with dramatic interludes, nor is it a 
drama with music interspersed : it is a nameless, non- 
descript conglomeration of mysteries known only to 
the initiated, but to everybody else its meaning is a 
complete blank. To understand this medley it is 
necessary to be “ initiated,” and Le joue ne valait pas la 
chandelle—the result to be attained is not worth the 
trouble necessary for its attainment. Life is too short, 
and there is too much to do that is of infinitely greater 
importance to permit many people to comprehend such 
mysteries. 
“So many worlds, so much to do,” 


that musicians, much less the general public, cannot 
stay the business of life long enough to become ‘ ini- 
tiated.”’ And even if life were long enough, and 
nothing else were left to be done in it, the game would 
not be worth the candle. 

Herr Wagner asks too much, to begin with. Herr 
Wolzogen’s book, published in English for the purpose 
of preparing the British mind for the proper reception 
of “The Nibelung’s Ring,” enumerates no less than 
ninety ‘* Leitmotiven,” or “leading motives ’—short 
phrases of music—each one of which is to be under- 
stood as representing some person, emotion, feeling, or 
situation in the work; and until these are mastered, 
this opera-drama cannot be comprehended. To mistake 
the “‘love motive’ for the ‘‘ revenge motive,” or the 
“motive of the ring” for the ‘‘ fire motive,” would be 
fatal to the due understanding of the plot. This is 
“somewhat too much.” We insist upon the incontro- 
vertible fact that either of these ‘‘ motives,’ without 
its ticket pinned upon it in large letters, would do just 
as well for any other motive; and that no musical 
phrase ever written, or that ever can be written, means 
of itself fire or revenge, any more than it means love, 
or tenderness, or regret, or schnsucht, or any other 
mental emotion or tangible object. We insist upon it 
that music is degraded from its high estate when it is 
made, or attempted to be made, to serve these lower 
purposes. It can never personate or represent any- 
thing apart from words, and, wedded to words, it can 
at best only intensify their meaning. It can never 
stand in their stead. So it comes about that when 
composers try to make music do what painting, archi- 
tecture, or sculpture can so fitly do, they egregiously 
fail. In the one case descriptive words are totally 
unavailing; in the other they are unnecessary. The 
Qther arts speak for themselves; and it would be 
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supremely ridiculous to pin a ticket on a picture 
informing the beholder that he was gazing on a horse, 
or atree, or a man, ora house. The other arts can be 
representative of particular and definite objects ; musio 
cannot ; and to write a ticket on a phrase informing tho 
hearer that ‘this is love,” or ‘ this is fire,” or “ this 
is revenge,” is to write sheer nonsense, because without 
the ticket the said phrase portrays neither love, fire, 
nor revenge. It cannot portray anything; it is not 
meant to portray anything. It is purely emotional, 
and the self-same phrase will portray twenty different 
things to twenty different hearers. Herr Wagner is not 
by any means the only great master who has made this 
grievous mistake ; but it is a mistake, nevertheless ; and 
no weight of authorities or quotations from the great 
masters can make the passages quoted represent any- 
thing in particular without first asking the hearer to 
be cajoled into the belief that it does so represent 
something. We know, of course, and admit to any 
required extent,‘that some kinds of music are more 
fitted to represent love than revenge, but without the 
descriptive ticket, which begs the understanding of 
such object or feeling, music alone cannot represent it, 
or place the picture of it before the eye of the mind. 
Granting, however, for the sake of the argument, that 
which we directly traverse—that music can do what 
Wagner and others have tried to make it do—ninety 
distinct motives are too much for any ordinary mortal 
to comprehend and remember in connection with one 
work ; and when some of these motives are combined so 
that one overlaps the other, and two or three are given 
together, confusion is worse confounded, and the 
attempt to grasp their meaning becomes hopeless. 
What would be said of a painter who laid in semi- 
transparent water-colour a wood scene on his card- 
board, laid on that a battle-scene, and on top of that the 
interior of a cathedral? Tho art-student would go 
mad; the general public would smile grimly, shrug its 
shoulders, and move on to a picture which they could 
understand, and the meaning of which was obvious. 
Granting Herr Wagner and his following all they 
demand of us, we say still that they demand too 
much. The ordinary musical mind is not equal to 
such an intense strain. One pair of ears is insuffi- 
cient to convey any meaning to one mind amidst so 
much distraction. The ‘harp of three thousand 
strings "is not equal to the occasion. Earnest disciples 
try with all their might and main to convince themselves 
that “it is all right,” and that they comprehend what 
is going on, as they are in duty bound todo: but in 
their inmost souls they bewail the fact that with the very 
best intentions Wagner is a trifle to much for them. 
We say little about the frightful concatenation of hor- 
rible noises emitted from Wagner's orchestra, though 
there is sound sense in Punch’s dictum, when he says the 
Wagner motto is—‘* When in doubt, play the drum.” 
We admit freely that people who like noises, may have 
them if they like them, and may listen to dominant 
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sevenths in six keys at once, crossed by chromatic 
chords on every note of the scale at the same moment, 
with trombones, trumpets, and drums, ad libitum, and 
may even call it music, if they so choose; this is “a 
free country,” and you may call anything “ music” if 
you prefer that term. For our own part, however, we 
prefer to call it noise; music it is not, and cannot be. 
Wagner can write fine music if he likes, but he does not 
often like, and we have no right to object. But we 
are not bound to call it music, or to like, or listen to 
it. Chacun a son géut. 

If, however, ‘‘ The Nibelung’s Ring ” were pure music 
of the! highest order from beginning to end (which it 
is not by a very long way) Herr Wagner has not gone 
the right way to win English sympathy for his favourite 
theory, or to instil into the British mind a reverence 
for his undoubted genius. The characters have but 
little human interest—they are gods and not men. A 
story of deep human interest worked up into a plot 
which would rivet attention and arouse admiration 
would have gone far to win over the stubborn Britisher. 
But the story of this ring is not a human story, and 
the plot is too far-fetched to be attractive. Both lie, 
for the most part, beyond the realm of human observa- 
tion and interest. Who cares what the “gods” do, 
especially when the said gods are myths of a supersti- 
tious age when they are not of Wagner’s own creation ? 
The story of one human heart broken by yearning love, 
or one human life blasted by unrequited passion, would 
be of vastly deeper interest to men and women than 
the loves and hates of all the gods ever conjured up 
out of the superstitious mists of all the ages. More- 
over, Wagner’s gods are such filthy, disreputable, un- 
scrupulous gods that we almost shrink from the task of 
drawing out the long list of their foul crimes. They 
fix their dirty minds on utterly base objects, and stick 
at nothing in the attainment thereof. We do not fora 
moment presume to claim for Englishmen more 
morality than is possessed and practised by our conti- 
nental neighbours, but we strenuously deny that Eng- 
lishmen are at all likely to be induced to take any 
interest in a work which abounds in robbery, murder, 
adultery, incest, and all the crimes in (or out of) the 
Newgate Calendar. The people whom Wagner has 
pictured in ‘* The Nibelung’s Ring” are, most of them, 
a bad lot: indeed, they are by far the foulest, filthiest, 
and most bestial gods of which the mythology of any 
nation can boast. How can English people, or any 
other people, be expected to take an interest in them 
or their doings ? 

We confess, not without regret, that both Herr 
Wagner's theory and his mode of presenting it to the 
world is a mistake; and we deeply mourn the fact 
that his brilliant genius should for five and twenty 
years have been devoted to a task so hopeless as the 
attempt to push it down throats which cannot swallow 
it. Had he given us more operas like ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
Der Iliegender Hollinder,” and “ Dic Meistersinger 





von Niirnberg,” his contemporaries would have listened 
to him with pleasure, and posterity would have 
enthroned him high in the temple of fame. As it is, we 
fear he is regarded now, and will also be regarded by 
future ages, as a genius run to waste. 








THE VIOLIN—A MODERN EXAMPLE. 


There is in the Violin such a sturdy defiance of the 
ordinary ravages of time and so strongly marked an 
individuality, that it excites in the breast of the com. 
petent possessor emotions totally different from that of 
any other instrument, for the violin has almost a 
personality, and will express any frame of mind you 
please. There are men that positively love their 
Fiddles, and will not suffer profane hands to even touch 
their favourites, There is no instrument around which 
so great interest centres, historical or otherwise, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that there are not two, even 
by the same maker, precisely alike. Violin-making is 
generally supposed to have reached its acme of per- 
fection some two hundred years back in the past, when 
men of great practical experience, patient in experiment 
and cunning of hand, made those masterpieces that in 
our day have realised such fabulous prices. It is said 
they had a secret which died with them; but investi- 
gation has not proved this, but has tended by negative 
evidence to show that all the “secret” consisted of 
was patience over trifles and sound common sense. It 
is a great encouragement to those who are striving to 
act out John Ruskin’s noble maxim to do good work 
‘‘ whether they live or die by it,” and do not meet 
with more success than the careless and indolent, 
to wander back in thought to the old Cremonese 
makers, and contemplate such men as Stradivarius 
and Guarnerius at work in aprons at their benches, 
and with infinite pains shaping their glorious instru- 
ments for which they received scarcely six florins, and 
then to return to modern times when the whole musical 
world is agog as to who should possess them. It isa 
triumph of patient merit which all the world over will, 
sooner or later, rise to its proper level. It is absurd to 
say that all the good violins were made then, and none 
since ; as successful specimens have been made again 
and again, imitations and otherwise, which allowing 
for the important factor of time, have been their equals 
in workmanship and tone. Among conscientious 
modern makers may be enumerated Joseph Guarini, in 
whose praise Remenyi has said so much. We have 
been able to make trial of one of these violins through 
the courtesy of the agent, Mr. Hargreaves, of Booth 
Street, Piccadilly, Manchester, who sent us a specimen 
under circumstances that showed it was not selected 
for the purpose. Joseph Guarini is a Genevan de 
scendant of the Italian poet, Guarini (a.v. 1612), but 
has settled at Germigny in the Vosges, where in cou: 
junction with Jules Martin, he is engaged in producing 
these specimens of the Violin Tribe. Tho specimel 
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pefore us is after the Strad flat model, with a bold and 
well-defined scroll. The tone is remarkable for a violin 
not a year old, being perfectly pure and free from wolf. 
The wood is well chosen and the joinery is perfect ; in 
short, these violins are worthy specimens of genuine 
modern work, and will some day most likely be in 
considerable request. 








THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PRO- 
MOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE." 


This Society has now stood the test of some 
quarter of a century without being found wanting, 
as have many similar institutions, with aims not 
a whit less ambitious. It is essentially philan- 
thropic, and the success which has attended its 
eflorts at the solution of some of the many sooial pro- 
blems which haunt modern life has been very marked 
on more than one occasion. If no good has sometimes 
followed the deliberations of the Association, there is at 
least the satisfaction that men of earnest and deep 
thought have faced the problems in a manly way, and 
done their best towards the alleviation of human dis- 
tress. The Association comprises five departments: 
the first for Jurisprudence and Amendment of the Law ; 
the second for Education; the third for Health; the 
fourth for Economy and Trades ; and the fifth for Art. 
The last, and twenty-fifth, Annual Congress was held at 
Dublin, extending from October 8rd, to October 8th, 
1881, and was the third occasion of its meeting in 
Ireland. Among the many worthy addresses delivered 
on this occasion, those probably most interesting to 
our readers were the ones coming under tli title of the 
Art Department, though closely enough associated with 
the other sections. 

First comes Viscount Powerscourt’s address on Art, 
from which we should like to quote the following 
passage :—‘* To turn for a moment to the art of 
music, can anything be more striking to a stranger 
first visiting Russia than the grand choruses of male 
voices in the cathedrals? There you see the long- 
bearded Archimandrite advance, at the time when the 
Gospel is read, from the Sanctuary, when the gates 
are thrown wide, and after the Gospel, hear the praise 
to Almighty God from thousands of devotees, and see 
the Czar and the humblest moujik all standing on the 
pavement, symbolising the equality of all men before 
the Deity, prostrating themselves without distinction 
When the golden crucifix is upraised for their adora- 
tion. There is something very stirring to a mind at all 
imbued with religious feeling, which is so connected 
With the art of former days in this most impressive 
service, so surrounded with gorgeous accessories 
as to vie with the ceremonies of the Church of 
Rome; and the connection of art with the highest 
feelings in the human breast cannot but leave a 
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purifying and sanctifying influence upon any one who 
has any sense of the beauty and fitness of the wor- 
ship of the Almighty, the Great Mover of genius and 
knowledge in the minds of men.” This bears out 
the exclamation, quoted by Thibaut, of the Parisian 
composer as to real Church music attaining such pre- 
eminence at St. Petersburg. 

A valuable paper was contributed by Basil Field, 
B.A., which should be read by all who contemplate the 
publication of any compositions of their own, as well 
as some remarks on the public singing of copyrighted 
songs. The interest however culminated in Sir Robert 
Stewart's Paper on Musical Education, especially in 
regard to its national cultivation. Our spaco is too 
limited to quote as we should like. Music in the 
theatre is touched upon slightly, but that of the Church 
more extensively. Sir Robert is hopeful and sanguine 
on this point, and says that very marked improvement 
has taken place, and states that itis his belief, as well as 
of many of the best and wisest among the Presbyterian 
body in Ireland, that the exclusion of the ‘sacred 
organ’s praise ’’ from the Presbyterian churches cannot 
much longer be delayed. Some interesting musical 
examples are given under the head of social music, and 
plans for the promotion of national education in 
music complete a most exhaustive paper. The criti- 
cisms on popular plays and players in Dr. Todhunter’s 
contribution are very readable and instructive. 

We can only conclude our notice of this valuable 
Association with a wish for its long life and prosperity. 
The full text of different papers and other matter in the 
shape of statistics and appendices will be found in this 
good-sized octavo volume. 





THEORY, VERSUS PRACTICE. 

An extract from an article of mine in “ Tur 
Orcuzstra” of August, 1881, has been reproduced by 
Herr Emil Behnke in the lamily Doctor, and by him 
condemned. The extract ran as follows:—‘‘ To a good 
singer it does not matter how he breathes, and a good 
singer never bothers his head about it.” Here is the 
passage from the Doctor :— 

** Breathing —Mr. Lennox Browne remarks upon 
this as follows :—‘ The art of forming a solid basis of 
voice by long exercise on a right method of breathing, 
seems to be almost lost, or, if not lost, overlooked.’ 
And not only that, but it is positively ridiculed by men 
who ought to know better.” 

And then comes my extracted passage from The 
Orchestra. Nowin any advance in scientific knowledge we 
have necessarily to put up with a great deal of false 
thought from outsiders, but from a man who seems to 
have gained some little confidence one expects care— 
the public have a right to expect some attempt at 
verification. I wrote as a trained singer—trained by 
old Cataneo in the strictest method of the old school, 
and it was open to Herr Behnke to ask Mr. Lennox 
Browne (who has heard me) the value of my voice. 
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Perhaps this may speak for my opinion :—‘ The 
most noticeable point was the tenor singing of Mr. 
Lunn, who that evening made his début before a 
Cheltenham audience, and who promises to take a high 
position in public favour.” —Musical Times, Jan. 7, 1866. 

And one would have thought that Herr Behnke 
might have asked a public singer before attacking me! 
My words described, and accurately described, what a 
good singer does not do, and need not do; they did 
not refer to a student, to a bad singer, nor even to a 
voiceless teacher. It does seem to me, preferring the 
study to the platform, that the only result I have 
attained by giving up my public life for the sake of 
restoring, by scientific means, an almost extinct school, 
has been to induce a number of voiceless imitators to 
make confusion worse confounded. 

As a practical singer I re-write my sentence as 
follows :—‘‘ To myself and such as I it does not matter 
how we breathe ; and I and others like me never bother 
our heads about it.” I lay it down as a principle of 
faith that a man cannot teach voice production unless 
he cam produce his own voice, knows how he produces 
it, and is prepared, in the interests of science, to sub- 
mit his own singing to a gratified body of independent 
judges, whose positions are a guarantee of their 
capacity, and whose opinions are worthy of respect. 
The intense comicality of those who appear to resem- 
ble our old school is in this—the hydrostatical balance 
which was, and is, the 4/pha and Omega of voice setting 
as such is unknown, and is untaught, while a principle 
of pumping weter into a sieve is taught instead. 
Science shows us a fluid is useless as a servant toa 
man unless such fluid be imprisoned. A badly cut 
sail, or one of false texture, will break under strain; 
a faulty boiler will burst under pressure; every- 
where and on every side man may see the truths 
of nature trying to save him from the density of his 
perverted thought, if he only will learn. No one 
can possibly tax me with undervaluing the use of breath 
in song; indeed the Map, p. 81 of Philosophy of Voice, 
speaks: more in less compass than anything else I have 
seen ; but I do not wish any one to confuse between the 
means and the end, or to put the means for the end, or 
the end as the means ; and I see looming in the distance 

a metaphysical error, namely :—the false location of 
thouglat and the misplacement of will, deliberately 
taught; by unqualified practitioners. Medical men tell 
us that if we are well we do not feel we have parts ; and 
a goocl singer is conscious by hearing of the result, but 
does not by sensation fee! the means ; hence he can act 
in power of sound inversely to his possessed breath 
working up to the intensest power by working down 
to the last cubic inch of supplementary air. Hither a 
man is master of his breath, or his breath is his master 
—and this in all its degrees of possession. 

It is interesting to trace the rise of public thought 
from the time I had the honour of being engaged on 
the Medical Press and Circular, 1878, and the dedication 














of the reprint to the Medical Profession, 1874, Here 
is a list :— 

1. “ Practical Suggestions for the Production ang 
Preservation of the Voice.” Dr. C. B. Garrett, 
1875. Two Editions. 

2. ‘* Medical Science in Relationship to the Voice 
as a Musical Instrument.” Mr, Lennox 
Browne. 1876. 

3. Elaboration of above— Medical Hints,” &c, 
1876. Three Editions. 

4. ‘Vocal Physiology and Hygiene.” By Dr, 
Gordon Holmes. 1879.* 

5. * Proceedings of the Musical Association on 
Touch and Tone" (Voice). Mr. Orlando 
Steed. 1879. 

6. ‘‘ Reasons Why every Child should be Taught 
to Sing,” By Reginald D. Bishop. 1880, 

7. ‘The Mechanism of Voice.” By Dr. 0. R, 
Illingworth. 1882. 

8. My Lecture, ‘ Conservation and Restoration.” 
MS. given to Mrs. Weldon. 1882. 


Passing this fallacy of Herr Behnke in my thoughts 
on breathing, I now go to another assertion. If he is 
right I am wrong; if 1 am right he is wrong. There 
is no likeness or similarity whatever between our 
teaching. He writes—‘‘ To those whose attention is 
now for the first time directed to this matter (register) 
that, if they wish to study the question of the register, 
they must listen to raw, untutored voices, and not to 
voices cultivated by skilful teachers, who have made 
it their business and their pride (sic) so to blend and 
to unite the register that even a trained ear finds it 
difficult to distinguish the one from the other.” This 
to me is like recommending a deduction of laws of 
colour from the blind, laws of athletics from the 
maimed, laws of sound from the deaf, laws of speech 
from the dumb, laws of thought from the imbecile or 
mad. I stand on a clearly-defined platform. My 
school is purely objective. Looking on myself and 
others of the same species as not over-burdened with 
intelligence, and with a strange capacity both physically 
and spiritually for obliquity of vision, I believe myself 
employed in restoring Nature lack to a perverted ot. 
forsaken law; and I do not consider “ untutored voices” 
in the adult as representing Nature in her truth; not 
do I for a moment believe in the self-laudatory view 
of improving upon her; nor is it true of me thats 
highly-trained singer can trick me into mistaking om 
register for another. 

“ Ag sure as bad type produces a physical injury #0 
sight, as sure as town-crowding dwarfs our artizans, 
as sure as agriculture stoops its workers, so sure do 
spoken words disturb, warp, taint, and hide th 
musical sound of human voice.”’—Appendix to “ Com 
servation and Restoration.” CHartes Lowy. 











* I specially recommend this excellent work in spite of aif 





errors therein.—C. L. 
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PURITY IN MUSIC. 
By A. F. Tuisaur. 
(Translated from the German by Joun BRoADHOUSE.) 


(Continued from page 309). 
CHURCH MUSIC OTHER THAN THE CHORALE. 


When the popular mind is left to itself, it has a 
natural preference for music that really and truly 
reflects the genuine emotions of the human heart, and 
there is no better way of working upon it than by 
music of a suitable nature. For as an average con- 
gregation can only learn asa rule to sing hymn tunes 
the rendering of sacred compositions of higher develop- 
ment should be left to trained vocalists, and so it may 
seem as if angels were singing in the House of God; 
and the people may reverently listen to that for 
the execution of which their numbers and want of 
training unfit them. Gregory the Great first car- 
tied this grand plan into execution, by founding nume- 
rous singing schools; and for a thousand years and 
more afterwards the more advanced Christian States 
did everything possible towards this end. In course 
of time, however, people became indifferent, and Church 
music (in which I do not include the chorale) entirely 
vanished or became merged in secular compositions, 
which instead of conducing to piety made room in 
the House of God for secularism pure and simple, the 
very sense of propriety as to what becomes a Church 
being quite lost sight of. Nor is it hard to under- 
stand this, because religious fervour is apt to grow 
cooler as mechanical skill predominates. No good 
thing could come from the majority of our musicians, 
as if we speak the truth they are quite devoid of higher 
education, poetical, philosophical, and historical, and 
because their ambition mounts no higher than to haye 
the chance of giving us in Church those pieces they 
have chanced to practise, or have themselves com- 
posed. And the assenting ear of flippant Church-goers 
has everywhere encouraged the greatest outrages. 

Fortunately there are still many who appreciate 
genuine Church music, or who could easily be taught 
todo so. I shall therefore continue in a cheerful 
tather than a desponding temper humbly to give my 
little towards such a worthy end. The Church is not 
the place where all that is charming ought to be 
presented and enjoyed. It is nothing less than the 
place of man’s audience before God, to invigorate and 
nerve him for his work as a man, and where in His 
presence he pours forth his soul in grief, in repent- 
ance, in joy, and in prayer. Now, as in the presence 
of God all boasting self-confidence, all abject despair, 
is out of place, so neither in the House of God should 
there be any excess of joy, or of abandonment to 
Sorrow. The man, therefore, who desires to thank 
and praise God in all fulness of heart will express 
his feelings, not with unbounded exultation, but with 
humble intensity of feeling ; and he who is oppressed 





with grief, and who out of the Church would give way 
to melancholy and despair, must inside it and in the 
presence of God take comfort to himself; not wring- 
ing his hands and running here and there with cries 
and groans ; but finding comfort by faith in a present 
God, he ought with patience and meekness to call on 
God to behold and compassionate all his afflictions. 
What is best becoming in a Church may be proved by 
thinking for a moment on the office of a preacher. In 
the theatre it is sufficient if an actor of good carriage 
place himself in all manner of postures, and according 
to the demand of the occasion bluster and rage, 
cringe and fawn, and blaze and burn in a frenzy 
of passion; and, in brief, to figure in the réles 
of all countries and all times. But what do we expect 
of a priest if we do not want the Church made a play- 
house, but seek there for sustenance by God's word 
from the mouth of His ambassador? We should 
certainly expect a steady, refined, and earnest address, 
spoken with manly energy, calmness, and feeling, but 
without excitement, show, or trickery; an address 
that shall lead us to forget the trivialities of this life, 
and associate our thoughts with a better, where levity, 
hurtful passion, and devouring sorrow shall exist no 
more. On these grounds, a priest in the pulpit should 
not bawl like a town-crier who would intoxicate the 
people with joy at the news of a great triumph; should 
not abuse vice with the fierceness of one who resents 
a personal insult; should not be all butter and treacle 
in his style; should not whine and shed tears 
like one deserted by God and man; should not rave 
and bluster nor gesticulate to show his emotions; 
should not wring his hands in despair; should not, 
even if he is master of himself, shed a single tear, how- 
ever deep the guilt he may haveto deplore. This, and 
only this, is behaviour befitting the Church. Forit is 
her province not to excite what is of the earth, not to 
fight with worldly weapons, but by the suggestion of 
a Heaven where all storm ceases, to soften and elevate 
those under its influence. 

This guiding rule which ought always to be present 
to the mind of aclergyman should also be held in 
mind by all good musicians who would help in the 
Church’s object, and not employ the sacred building 
merely as a place wherein all kinds of sounds that 
tickle the ear can be heard. The question as to what 
style of music belongs'to the Church is no more worthy 
of attention than to ask whether a clergyman is at 
liberty to declaim, to show emotion, and to emphasise 
declamation by gestures. All kinds of music are suit- 
able for sacred use that do not raise secular associa- 
tions, such as a waltz ora gay Sicilian dance tune. 
A Largo, an Adagio, a Grave, an Andante, an Allegro, 
a fugal or non-fugal composition can all be performed 
in the Church, but should one and all be of a staid 
and dignified character throughout, elevated and sober, 
and of such a nature that any preacher of note could 
say, ‘ This splendid music is a fitting introduction to 
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my discourse,” or, “coming after my sermon it has 
awakened the people to a sense of its import ;” or 
again, as sometimes might be well said, ‘‘ After such 
singing my lips had better be closed, and the people 
left to their own dumb worship.” 

These statements will easily approve themselves to 
all unbiassed minds, and will also be found to be just ; 
but I am quite aware of the objection frequently made 
by unthinking people, to the effect that this species of 
Church music would become wearisome, and that 
genius will not be shackled. But the reply to this 
objection is one that cannot be too often mentioned ; 
namely, that real genius no more disdains strict laws 
than it does hard labour; and to pretend a supercilious 
freedom from law is merely a ridiculous vanity which 
has not the ability requisite for necessary obedience 
and proper submission to law. Only what is Church- 
like belongs of right to the Church, and if this be pro- 
moted skilfully, all objects of devotion are fully 
attained. It must not be lost sight of that men are 
called upon to fulfil numerous heavy duties in every- 
day life, and that the office of the Church is not to 
minister to indolence, but to encourage energy. It 
will therefore be its duty to keep within its own proper 
boundaries, and not,endeavour to extend them beyond 
what the Creator himself intended. It is affectation 
to regard the feelings and ambitions, which in the 
House ot God elevates the human soul, as only some 
of the aims of worldly life. Whilst it is distasteful 
and unnatural for Puritanism, self-immolation, and 
monasticism, to try and smother all things in existence 
that God has given to man for worldly enjoyment, it 
is none the less distasteful and unnatural when med- 
dlers, because of the existence of wrongs, vilify all 
that is heavenly, and from hatred of hypocrisy are led 
to separate religion from the Church in order to save 
the world from clerical excesses. 

A man of strong mind who has found edification 
within the Church, will go on that account into the 
the business of the world with all his heart, and if he 
seek spiritual delight, he will endeavour to either fit 
himself for great and grand contemplations by a close 
study of poetry and philosophy, or else to find the re- 
quisite nourishment in mere gaiety and enjoyment of 
life. On these grounds, therefore, there are three styles 
of music : the Church style, which is alone appropriate 
to purposes of worship ; the oratorio style, illustrating 
great and solemn themes under human images; and 
the opera, representing sense and emotion in a 
poetical form. As regards a fourth style combining 
all these elements, and in which passion overreaches 
itself, and every possible eccentricity is attempted in 
music, this has no more place than cramp will have 
in ahealthy body. Therefore let us leave to the Church 
all that properly belongs to it, and let us enrich it with 
all the resources of Art, but not on that account ne- 
glect the other styles of music; rather let us attend to 
these more perseveringly than to Church music ; for 


men’s minds cannot long rest in the region of the sub- 
lime, and in this world the claims of a busy world are of 
more power than the worship of the Almighty. But 
the boundaries must not be confounded. Let those 
who pray do so at Church but not in the ball-room, 
As the charms of the ballet have no place among the 
mysteries of religion, I should deem it unpardonable 
for a single bar of a sacred work of Palestrina’s to be 
introduced into an Opera ; but it would be more offen. 
sive to find in a Mass the slightest trace of the rich and 
clever fancy so essentially characteristic of the Figaro 
of Mozart. The public judgment can indeed always 
be imposed on, if an abuse be disguised by a specious 
title. The blind devotees of fashion are quite satisfied 
that the music set to the ‘‘ Liber scriptus proferetur,” 
in Mozart’s Requiem, should be exactly the counter. 
part of that to the words of the morose female jester 
“Little Needle” in the Figaro of the same composer, 
But what person of education and taste in listening to 
the ‘ Last Judgment ” would care to have the song of 
the Little Needle dinned into his ears, or to be re- 
minded by the joke about the “ Little Needle” of the 
terrors of the hell which might be his lot? 

Going now to the history of Church music, a very 
brief consideration of the subject will prove that the 
most modern tunes are the least deserving of praise; 
and that as with painting and architecture, so with 
Church music, the laurels are due pre-eminently to the 
grand old masters. As early as the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries the fine Church composers of the 
old Teutonic and Flemish school show such force and 
depth of sympathy, joined with such skill in the won- 
derful interlacing of voices, that we cannot adequately 
deplore their utter neglect at the present time. As 
an example, if we compare Josquin’s Stabat Mater 
(died 1475) in five parts with the restless Stabat 
Mater of Pergolesi,'or Senffel’s (Luther’s contemporary) 
Seven Words of Christ, with those by Joseph Hayda, 
whose harmony passes and re-passes from one style to 
another, there can be no doubt on which side lies the 
weight of evidence of religious power. The last great 
composer of the Flemish schools, Orlando di Lasso 
(Roland Lass, born 1520), in the many works which 
have reached us, and which perhaps sixty folios would 
not hold, appears to us a giant than which the Church 
could not desire a tenderer or more tranquil and sym- 
pathetic. By his side comes the Italian Palestrina 
(Preenestinus) none the less fertile of invention, and 
perhaps deeper in conception. Such a complete 
master was he of the Church tones and of the use of 
the common chord, that there is perchance more repos¢ 
and inward satisfaction to be derived from his compo 
sitions than from those of any other. These being pub. 
lished long ago can now indeed scarcely be obtained 
in their original form, and it is difficult to obtain trut 
copies of them in manuscript. I should like, however, 
to direct the attention of those who may at present be 
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be procured, which was published in Paris some years 
ago, unfortunately with a good many misprints, 
“ Collection des piéces de music religieuse qui execu- 
tent tous le sans a Rome durant la semaine sanite,” 
par A. Choron. This collection contains amongst 
others, Palestrina’s ‘‘ Responsoria ” which cannot re- 
ceive too much praise, though the lovers of perpetual 
frivolity and folly many perhaps see no goodinit. It 
must indeed be realised first ofall what it is that these 
Dirges on Christ's Passion sung on Good Friday night 
are intended to convey ; and if afterwards they be sung 
over by practised singers the rest will speedily unfold 
itself, allowing of course the voices to be good and 
pure, the requisite expression attended to, andtime duly 
kept ; without haste on the one hand, or on the other, 
starting with the notion, common to Germany, that the 
sustained notes of Italian composers of necessity ex- 
haust the breath. Special regard should be had to those 
parts of the Responsoria, which are for three voices ; 
their beauty on the whole is neverso patent as when 
performed by first-rate female voices, one to each part. 
If they are stiffly played, and the singing be harsh, 
unsympathetic, and screechy, then the mirror will 
certainly be dimmed, just as it is easy to spoil Goethe's 
“ Iphigenia ” by a bare recitation at any speed a thou- 
sand times easier than a play such as Kotzebue’s 
“ Misanthropy and Remorse” 

Although Palestrina, who may fitly in every way be 
compared with Homer himself, be in his way un- 
equalled, and thus has given his name to the most per- 
fect style of Church music, yet it is wrong to regard him 
as at once the beginning and the end of the grand 
Church style. To the earlier German and Flemish 
musicians—and among the last must be mentioned 
Palestrina’s teacher, Goudimel—belongs undoubtedly 
the title of Inventor. Thus there rank with Pales- 
trina, those in many instances comparable to him, viz., 
the Spaniard Morales, whose ‘“ Lamentabatur Ja- 
cobus,” was declared by the earliest musical historian, 
Father Martini, to be the most perfect work known. 
Close upon Palestrina also follow two great Church 
composers, who cannot be said to be influenced by 
his writings: the German Hiinel or Handl (James 
Gallus, born 1550) and the Spanish Tomaso Ludovico 
Vittoria (born 1560), the latter of whom combined 
most opportunely a reverent spirit with Spanish fire. 
Following these must be placed many Italian authors 
who composed, if not in all cases, yet generally 
with success, in the strict style in chief, Allegri, 
Alessandro Scarlatti, who wrote nearly two hundred 
Masses, and was thought a good deal of by Handel and 
Hasse; Bai Sotti (the favourite of Hasse), Durante 
Bernabei, Father Martini, and the frequently admirable 
yet uneven Jomelli, as also many others, whose works 
I have seen, and many more of whom I know as yet 
only by report. After Palestrina meanwhile, a ten- 
dency soon arose towards what I have before called the 


Oratorio style, which was introduced everywhere in the | introduce into the Church. 








Churches, except the Sistine Chapel, which has never 
entirely lost the strict ecclesiastical spirit, and has 
been as regards music like a rock in the sea. The 
spread of this tendency is not at all mysterious, for it is 
the sublime that soonest loses its effect on the general 
public ; and as the old musicians had to go without 
concert-rooms and theatres, it was not unnatural 
that they should make the Church the scene of their 
inventive powers ; an explanation which also puts the 
growth of sacred plays in earlier days within the clois- 
ter’s pale. Avery large number of lively composers 
now arose; and among them as deserving of special 
mention are Caldara (born 1668), Marcello (born 1680), 
Durante (born 1693), Leonardo Leo (born 1946), Valotti 
(born 1705), and Pergolesi (born 1707) ; and it is to their 
credit, that even in the liveliest of their works there are 
numerous indications of their regard for the strict 
style ; that they seldom or never are led into the fri- 
volities of opera, and that they always sought in one 
way or the other to reconcile the severe and the beau- 
tiful, and thus to satisfy at once the sacred and the 
inventive spirit. To show this, it is only necesssary to 
take Leo’s celebrated Miserere for eight voices, which is 
not certainly to be compared in every respect with 
similar compositions of Lasso, Allegri, Bai, or Lotti : 
but how grand is it as a whole in style, how tenderly 
suggestive of religious feeling the use of the Gre- 
gorian melodies ? And ifthe “Cor mundum crea in me” 
be sung with exactness, our thoughts cannot but turn 
to the sweet angels of Heaven, and not to the syrens 
of the Opera. In these lively works of the great 
Italian sacred composers, all flaws are generally 
compensated for by the fact that all flows from a real 
inspiration, and is written in a spirit of freedom and 
purity of taste that can well make one glad to forget 
for a minute the sacredness of the spot he is standing 
on. ‘This style is the one to which the first German 
composers of the last generation—Handel, Sebastian 
Bach, Hasse, and Graun—have, in their happiest 
efforts, well nigh entirely evoked their talents; 
in part from the conditions of German churches, and 
in part, as cannot be gainsaid, because genius’ has 
far more liberty when unfettered and free from ecclesi- 
astical chains. Butthese men have never allowed 
their oratorios to wander into opera ; and, in fact, Han- 
del’s strict adherence to the combination of sacred 
and spirited elements, while at the same time he was 
doing, and was forced to do, such a great deal for 
opera, commands our sincerest admiration. 

Then there are the works which during the past 
fifty years have appeared in the sacred and oratorio 
styles. But what shall I say of these? I once more 
record as my conviction that the Church style is well 
nigh totally lost; the oratorio style has almost 
entirely been merged in the operatic, and this again 
has degenerated into a mad and ridiculous extrava- 
gance: such is the medley that it is often attempted to 
I cannot stay here to 
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name exceptions which ought to be made. Many 
composers now living know perfectly well, from my 
estimate of their works, that I do not belong to those 
who are blind to all that is not old, and who throw 
aside unnoticed every modern work because it is new. 
If I were to ask those who appreciate real merit and 
possess an adequate knowledge of modern music, 
if speaking conscientiously, all the numerous works 
which by the vote of fashion or the personal influ- 
ence of their composers or publishers, or from local 
considerations, show taken all together as much 
power of genius and intensity of feeling as Handel’s 
Messiah alone, I cannot conceive that any sober- 
minded and educated person would regard my 
question as out of place. Prove it by good and 
practised vocalists, and you will find it difficult to 
bring forward any modern work after the Messiah 
which does not suffer by comparison. But the best 
works of Palestrina, Lasso, Vittoria, Caldara, Mar- 
cello, Lotti, and Durante, will never lose their 
attractiveness, preceded though they be by all the 
grandest compositions of Handel and Bach. Advo- 
cates of the modern school consider themselves much 
injured by inferences of this kind, and it is 
particularly held an atrocious mis-statement if no 
exception be made in favour of the Masses of 
Haydn and Mozart; but it is generally known that 
neither of these composers considered their sacred 
works of much importance. In fact, Mozart laughed 


at the Masses which circumstances compelled him to 
write, and Joseph Haydn unreservedly yielded the 


palm in this respect to his brother Michael. I readily 
grant that these Masses are of a pleasing nature, being 
possessed of much ease and elegance; but I submit 
that their dominant character is sensual, worldly, and 
in short entirely unfit on the best of grounds for 
the use of the Church, and that within the sacred 
edifice they can give no delight to an earnest mind 
conversant with the grand old works in the true 
Church style, or even with the better specimens of 
oratorio. It is even as it is with the building of the 
church itself. We erect nowadays numerous gaudy 
buildings, variously painted and ornamented, but not 
one that produces the overwhelming sensations of awe 
and reverence such as the portico of Strasburg 
Cathedral. 

I must here call attention to the retort, sometimes 
made in lofty tones by many who call themselves 
musicians, about the glory of moving with the times, 
and about the enormous strides that art has lately 
made. This sort of talk has already brought us to 
this state of thing—that the glorious symphonies of 
our countryman, Joseph Hadyn, are put on one side 
as out of date or obsolete; and even Mozart’s pieces 
are played in much faster time than he himself 
intended; as if the unrest which standing armies, 
expresses, and steamships have brought upon Europe 
need invade the artistic kingdom of music! 





CO ee 

Admitting, just here, the superiority of the modern 
school, I would ask, why should music of all Other 
arts be cramped with poverty and meanness of spirit ? 

It is an admitted necessity not only to keep u 
with the times, but make use of the works of all past 
time, as being the best means of obtaining knowledge, 
and for the reason that as a rule every age has its own 
distinguishing merits. Then why should music, per. 
force, be an exception? It is a strange characteristic of 
our age that, as regards pleasure, not merely of the 
mind, but also of the table, we cannot adequately 
digest our food, speedily become sated with each dish, 
and yet are never tired of sweetmeats. You may call 
this the spirit of progress; yet should we, after all, be 
ashamed of retracing our steps to our great ancestors, 
and borrowing from them somewhat of their calm. 
ness, their stability, their strength, and so gain 
somewhat of the beautiful and loving spirit that has 
given us so many peaceful, refreshing, and lively 
melodies ? 

It is certain that the art has made gigantic] studies 
of late, especially instrumentation; the science of 
picturing by music merely sensible objects and extra- 
vagant fancies ; the science of painting tone-pictures 
and the representation of the forces of nature; the art 
of performing a shake with an expiring breath; and 
above all, the art of binding music to all that is 
opposed to it. Justice, on the other hand, demands 
of us that we thankfully confess that in the march of 
Art much has been accomplished for sound styles of 
music. As an instance, I should deem it childish to 
think for a moment of comparing Palestrina’s “ Missa 
ad Fugam,” just published at Paris, with one of the 
great fugues of Handel or J. S. Bach. Yet let us not 
for that reason lose sight of the infinite amount of 
rubbish and ugliness that modern fancy has at the 
same time brought to light; how the fugue formed by 
certain easily learnt rules has become a refuge for the 
incapacity of hundreds, and how numerous new 
theories have been invented by modern harmonists 
about consecutive fifths, which have even now been 
protested against on the authority of ancient models. 
Any man of intelligence and impartiality must 
acknowledge that the old masters were as well ac- 
quainted with the principles of music as modern ones, 
and were acquainted with melody (as is best shown by 
their beautiful chorales) as well as harmony, and this 
last was explored by them, the founders of all the prin- 
cipal rules now used, more deeply and earnestly than 
is done now, as many old theoretical treatises will 
prove. The divisions of music to which all their 
attention was devoted were, in consequence, brought 
to the greatest perfection ; and, indeed, it would bea 
matter of surprise had the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, which teemed with men of genius, produced 
nothing noteworthy in music alone. We read of 
Correggio, that in his last sleep before his death he 
dreamed with rapture that he had met Palestrina in 
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Heaven ; and we may therefore imagine that the great 
works of Palestrina inspired the talented painter 
while below with reverence for their composer. Let 
our musical egotists, who have often to assume a 
pitiable disdain to hide their own emptiness, gladly 
avow what no seeing eye can help observing. We 
condemn what we have never seen ; we decline to be 
introduced to what we can hardly understand and 
perform, and both money and energy are lacking to 
find and study but half a score of the thousands and 
thousands of old works that have descended to us. 
A composition to be classical must, as is universally 
acknowledged, be the outcome of a great spirit, 
evincing the unfettered action of a great mind; and 
by such right it is the property of all time as long as 
genius is honoured. Plato can never cease to please 
from lapse of time, any more than Shakespeare ; and 
Mozart as a real genius would have been a splendid 
example of any style, whether he had lived earlier or 
later, among Alpine goatherds, or in a convent, or in 
kingly magnificence. 

An increased cultivation may certainly produce 
great improvement in the matter of finish; but 
strength and energy must ever spring from the well of 
genius; and this energy, from the very circumstance 
of its deficiency of finish, generally shows a quality 
and sprightliness that a fully cultivated state of art 
cannot give, but very easily destroys. For this regard 
I cheerfully grant that, if those who are always making 
trifling objections obstinately persist in keeping their 
eyes shut and decline to tear themselves away from 
the hysterical and excitable style of the present time, 
they must leave the compositions of the grand old 
masters in the Church and Oratorio style alone. 

Muddy water reflects no image, and Raphael's 
Angels are not appreciated by dazed eyes ; but if they 
would only nerve themselves in earnest for those 
works, choose atime when they feel calm, serene, and 
capable of being impressed by other than sensational 
things, and do their best to obtain a first-rate render- 
ing, they will soon enough discover in them a spring 
of divine satisfaction, and will see that they who now 
act the part of censors have naught to condemn but 
their own thick-headedness and bigotry. There cer. 
tainly have been composers of inferior note in former 
times in Italy as well as in Germany; and it must be 
admitted that the old opera suffers frequently from a 
degree of stiffness which the empty and frivolous 
style now in vogue has quite submerged. The fact is 
that just as in early days the old Church music—being 
the oldest class of music—often exerted an influence 
on the stage, so now in its turn the sensuality of the 
modern stage is in fair way to re-act upon the Church; 
and I leave it to our high and mighty critics to en- 
deavour to answer the question, whether it be as dis- 
tasteful to behold the awkward display of a nun who 
has abandoned the convent for the stage, as to see 
the part of the Virgin Mary taken by a thoughtless 





actress ina church, But it may be asked, what would 
be a fair estimate of the old opera? Finished in a 
certain way, and complete in itself like the modern 
specimen, it certainly was not. But if, by way of 
comparison, we were to search out and enumerate all 
that is praiseworthy and striking in the early operas, 
how much is there from the modern collection that 
could weigh in the other scale, and how many of the 
favourite pieces would have to retire ashamed into 
the rear! It is only needful to look into Handel's 
operas to find the most admirable passages. The 
remark has been made by Forkel—quite in keeping 
with his views on the subject—that it is not easy 
to find any air of Handel's fit for presentation at 
the present day, and this has been repeated by 
others, who knew even less of Handel than did 
Forkel. A more rash statement could scarcely 
be made. Having a tolerable knowledge of Handel's 
works, I am convinced that I could extract from 
them a long list of airs, chiefly for soprano, 
alto, and bass, that would not fail to delight any 
one susceptible of the charms of music, showing 
as they do a purity, a tenderness, and a sympathy not 
often to be found in modern composers. 


(To be continued.) 








THE THROAT IN ITS RELATION TO SINGING. 





A Series of Popular Papers by Wuitrirtp Warp, 
A.M., M.D., Physician to the Metropolitan Throat 
Hospital, New York. 





(Continued from page 314) 
THE REMEDY. 


The singer should not allow his voice to be forced. 
Now comes the question, ‘‘ How can it be helped ?” 
Simply by a knowledge and appreciation of the 
symptoms already incidentally alluded to. There are 
several golden rules which should be memorized and 
adhered to by all vocalists. A knowledge of them 
will not only enable the scholar to detect the incompe- 
tent teacher, but will effectually prevent the delicate 
vocal apparatus from being injured, These axioms 
are :— 

First.—Never sing when the voice is at all husky 
or hoarse. 

Second.—Never sound a note which requires any 
undue effort for its rendition. 

Third.—Never utter a sound which produces pain 
in the neighbourhood of the larynx. 

Fourth.—Do not practice after a sense of laryngeal 
fatigue is experienced. 

I have been repeatedly told by singers that wheu 
they complained of wearisomeness their instructors 
have advised them to keep on in their vocalizations, 
informing them that that is the only way to harden 
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those parts; and, furthermore, that, after a time the 
sensations of fatigue which they experience will wear 
away. This is a grand mistake, and one that will 
always do a great amount of mischief. You cannot 
make the larynx act properly if it will not do so of its 
own free will. The instant you begin to do this you 
call into play those stronger muscles of the neck 
already described, which should never be used in 
singing, and whose action is sure to destroy the well- 
being of the vocal cords. 


XI. 
SoME oF THE More Common Turoat AFFECTIONS 
OF SINGERS, TOGETHER WITH THEIR TREATMENT. 


The following query is often put to me, why are 
singers more liable than any other class of individuals 
to throat troubles? Simply because they are con- 
tinually using this portion of the human organism, 
which makes it more susceptible to outside influence 
on account of the greater amount of blood being 
attracted to the parts. 

In affections of the throat, the mouth may be only 
involved and the larynx free from disease, or the 


larynx may be attacked, the mouth escaping, or what 


most generally happens, both the mouth and the 
larynx may be attacked together. 


are commonly met with in singers. 


cold.” 
the most changeable of all climates.* 


weather, immediately after singing. 


action. 


This subject has been fully discussed in the article 
entitled ‘“‘The Care of the Voice,’ and need not 
The most prominent 
The voice 
is hoarse in direct proportion to the amount of 
In some intense cases the voice is 
utterly gone, the person so affected being unable to 
The other symptoms, which 
will be instantly recognized by those who have thus 


be again entered upon here. 
symptom of a common cold is hoarseness. 


inflammation. 


speak above a whisper. 


I will pass over the 
many diseases of the mouth, as they will be of little 
interest to the non-medical mind, and allude to some 
of the more interesting of laryngeal affections, which 
The most com- 
mon disorder in the laryngeal tube is an ordinary 
simple inflammation, or as it is popularly termed “a 
There are many ways of taking cold in this 
Among the 
prominent of which are, an untimely changing from a 
heavy to a lighter texture of clothing, or vice versa; 
sitting in draughts ; the wetting of the body, especially 
the feet ; sleeping at night under open windows with 
an insufficient amount of covering, &c., &c. A special 
cause with reference to vocalists is, the passage from 
a warm apartment to the street, particularly in cold 
The cold is 
contracted because the vocal organs are temporarily 
congested—a natural consequence of singing—which 
renders the organ particularly liable to atmospheric 





* This more particularly refers to the United States, and in a lesser 


degree the United Kingdom, 


————. 
suffered, are a tickling of the throat and a greater or 
less amount of cough according to the severity of the 
inflammation. In the treatment of a common cold 
almost any person will be able to give you one if not 
more remedies that will, according to the ideas of the 
donator, assuredly effect a cure. In some instances 
when the nature of the affection is mild, simply 
confining one’s self to the house and enclosing the 
neck in poultices, or what not, as we all know by 
personal experience, will be all that is necessary to 
effect a cure in the majority of instances after the 
lapse of a varying amount of time, say from a week 
to ten days. But in cases of professional vocalists, 
who cannot afford to lay by for so long a period, other 
treatment than that just alluded to is demanded. 
There is another and a great reason why singers 
should have the proper treatment, and that is that a 
certain per cent. of these cases of ordinary colds do 
not recover in themselves, but pass on to a chronic 
inflammation of the larynx, a most persistent and 
troublesome affection, and one necessitating a regular 
course of treatment. : 
Therefore, although the non-professional may 
tamper with their throats and trust to nature to effect 
a cure, the singer, whose livelihood depends upon his 
voice, dare not run the risk, since the beginning of the 
breaking down of many voices can be traced to some 
such effect as the above. There is only one way in 
which inflammation, when it has taken hold of the 
inside of the larynx can be combated, namely: by the 
introduction of medicines directly into the tube by 
means of little camels’ hair brushes or sprays. In 
this way the effected parts are touched and the disease 
conquered. To those who have carefully read my 
foregoing papers, it will be superfluous to state that 
medicines cannot be applied to the interior of the 
voice-box except by means of the little mirror of the 
laryngoscope, since the parts are out of the direct line 
of vision, or, to use literal language, ‘‘ around the 
corner.” In order to perform this little feat, the 
larynx must be displayed on the little mouth-mirror, 
and the brush entered into the interior of the organ 
by means of the image thereof. I would respectfully 
beg to say a few words to the musical profession 
respecting the application of remedies to the larynx 
in the way I have just described. Singers have 4 
popular dread of being thus treated, and this feeling 
is fostered by many teachers or voice-trainers who 
instruct their pupils “never to let any one poke 4 
brush down their throats.” This advice is absurdity 
and folly in the highest degree, and can only be 
engendered by a total ignorance of the subject. I 
the brush is properly used, and the right medicine 18 
applied, I will defy anybody to say that the voice cal 
be thus harmed. If it were so there would be m 
virtue in medicine, neither would there be any use ® 
spending years in studying up and perfecting ones 
self in this the most interesting of the medical scienc 
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I will not deny that ifthe brush is used by a person 
unskilled in treating the larynx, or the remedies 
administered be too strong or of a wrong nature, that 
harm might result to the sufferer; but this is not the 
fault of the regular specialist, but rather of the seeker 
after advice, who should see to it that they are in the 
right hands. The dread which some singers have of 
the introduction of a brush into the larynx is some- 
times exceedingly laughable, and only equalled by the 
surprise exhibited by the same individuals when they 
ascertain, by practical experience, how simple the thing 
is when it is done properly. The sensations experi- 
enced by the patient during the passage of the brush 
into the larynx are of the most trifling nature, there 
being not the slightest pain caused by the skilful 
operator, 
(To be continued.) 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Guide to the Local Examinations of Trinity College, 
By Freperic Crank. London: A. Hammond 
and Co. 

This is a handy little work, known as ‘‘ The Pink 
Guide,” and gives particulars connected with the ex- 
aminations and the questions and performances expected 
of candidates; it would be very useful to all who 
intend to compete. 








A Singing Lesson and How to Learn and Teach it. By 
Cs. J. Bisnenpen. London: H. Vickers. 

This is a remarkable effusion by a gentleman who 
styles himself The Celebratéd Bass, and gives the opinion 
ofa Phrenologist to the effect that his (Mr. Bishenden’s) 
“intellect is of a very superior order.” It is also very 
refreshing to be informed from the same source that 
‘his ideality and sublimity organs are suchas to make 
him atrue poet.” Settting aside the author's egotism, 
the work is interesting and instructive. 








Gregorian Settings to the Canticles of the Church, ‘ The 
Son of God goes forth to war.” For Voices in 
Harmony and Unison. Hymns for Martyrs, with 
Free Organ Accompaniment. By F. H. Bradley, 
Organist and Choir-director of St. John the 
Evangelist, Pimlico. London: F. Pitman, 20, 
Paternoster Row. 

A Gregorian chant, pure and simple, without any 
florid organ accompaniment, but sung alone by voices 
in unison, is grand in its simplicity. Much has been 
done to encourage Gregorian chanting. The festival 
held by the Gregorian Association at St. Paul's 
Cathedral every year, always attended by thousands of 
people, is a proof that Gregorianism is surely, but perhaps 
slowly, making its way. There is a prejudice against 
Gregorian chanting, and not without some reason. We 
have been to a service in a little country church where 








Gregorians are used, and although the singing of the 
choir is hearty enough there was very little response 
amongst the congregation, while the unvaried accom- 
paniment on the organ made the service weary and 
monotonous in the extreme, the unaccompanied 
‘‘Amen” in harmony after the prayers, falling with 
intense relief upon the ear. 

On the other hand, a Gregorian chant, sung with 
precision by a well-trained choir, and accompanied by 
an organist who can vary his harmonies to suit tho 
words of canticle or psalm, is never wearisome, and 
often enjoyable. Anglican chanting has, however, been 
the practice for so long in the English Church, that it 
has been fonnd necessary to gradually break down the 
prejudice against the innovation of Gregorian chants by 
establishing a via media between harmonized Anglicans 
and gregorians in unison. Mr. Bradley has done this 
in the settings now before us. The Plain Song is 
maintained throughout, but sometimes taken by tho 
various parts in unison, sometimes by one part alone, 
and sometimes with harmonies above or below it. The 
composer has arranged these canticles with great taste, 
and although in some cases the progressions in the free 
organ part are crude and inharmonious, yet upon the 
whole great care has been taken and judgment 
bestowed upon them. We have every reason to believe 
that they will meet the requirements for which they are 
issued. 

The arrangement of the well known hymn “ The 
Son of God goes forth to war,” is excellent, and would 
be exceedingly effective if sung by a good choir, and 
accompanied by an organist up to his work. 





Hymns for the Church Catholic. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 
A judicious selection of hymns, the principal novelty 
being the addition of the name of the author (when 
known) after each hymn. 








NOTES. 


Mr. Reeves has in the press a second edition of Broadhouse’s 
‘* Violins, Old and New,” which will be ready in a few days. 


Mr. Swaby’s pupil, Master J. F. Brewer, has concluded a some- 
what remarkable series of twelve organ recitals, at 52, St. Charles’ 
Square, Notting Hill. Amongst the performances, the following 
works were included :—All Mendelssohn’s organ works ; Handel's 
12 Concertos, (arranged by Best) ; 20 Fugues of Bach ; 16 Operatic 
Overtures; Mozart’s Fantasia in F minor; Theile’s Fantasia 
Cromatica ; pieces by Best, Smart, Widor, Guilmant, and Sonatas 
by Merkel and Rheinberger. 


On the occasion of Her Majesty's birthday, the Crathie Musical 
Association came to Balmoral Castle in the morning, and sang 
the following selection of music:—‘‘ Hail, smiling morn ;” 
‘Gloomy winter’s noo awa’;” ‘Roy's wife o’ Aldivalloch ;” 
“‘ Village choristers ;” ‘‘ Scots wha hae ;” ‘‘ Awake, AZolian lyre ;”’ 
“Broom o’ the Cowden-knowes;” ‘Thou bonnie wood o’ 
Craigielea ;” “ Hail to the chief;” ‘‘ Robin Adair; ‘ Let the hills 
resound; “ Wae’s mo for Prince Charlie ;” National Anthem. 
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With reference to the suggesiion made by a writer in The 
Telegraph, that the National Anthem should be translated into 
the languages of India, the following letter has been addressed to 
that paper by Mr. F. K. Harford :—‘ Sir,—May the public learn 
that the suggestion made in one of your articles of Monday last 
will be acted upon? Whilst favourably advocating the project 
of translating the National Anthem into fourteen Eastern lan- 
guages, and scattering it broadcast through the length and breadth 
of India, you express the opinion that, if it is to win its way 
among the native population, the music as well as the words 
should be Oriental. A letter will, this week, be forwarded to 
Dr. Sourindro Mohan Tagore, of Calcutta, the principal authority 
upon Hindu music, requesting him to secure the services of the 
best native composer and a melody which shall at once suit 
Oriental taste and the measure of the translated hymn. May I 
further say that the first of these translations (the Hindustani) 
has been heard and approved by about two hundred of the best 
judges on the evening of Monday last. It is now ready to be 
sent out, only waiting until those who can afford to befriend 
India will permit this seed of loyal unanimity to be sown upon 
its plains.” 





The Liverpool Local Centre of Trinity College, will hold 
Examinations in Elementary Musical Knowledge, and Instru- 
mental and Vocal Music, on the 16th of this month, The 
Honorary Local Secretary has the pleasure to announce that in 
addition to the National Prizes offered by the College, he is 
enabled through the liberality of several ladies and gentlemen to 
offer Twenty-five Local Prizes, amounting to nearly Forty Pounds, 
for Competition. 


Handel's oratorio, ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus,”” was performed by the 
Brixton Choral Society, at the Angell Town Institution, on 
Monday evening, May 15th. The professional vocalists on the 
occasion were, Miss Catherine Penna, Miss Minnie Gwynne, 
Madame Osborne Williams, Mr. Dudley Thomas, Mr. H. 
Horscroft, with a band and chorus of about one hundred and 
fifty performers, and Mr. F. Decker, as Leader. Organist, Mr. 
John Harrison. Conductor, Mr. William Lemare. 





3y this time ‘ Great Paul” is doubtless safely hoisted in its 
final position. The work has been watched with anxious interest 
by Canon Gregory, Canon Stubbs, Dr. Sparrow-Simpson, Pre- 
centor of St. Paul’s, and Dr. Stainer, the organist, who writes 
with authority on the subject of campanology, and who, some 
months since, tested the tone of this bell by swinging a heavy ball 
of iron against its surface, in lieu of the clapper. According to 
his report, which was published last December, the note is E flat, 
and the upper partials are B flat, E flat and G being just audible 
with the sonorous ground-tone. A clergyman of the Church of 
England expresses his surprise that the inscription on the bell, 
‘““Vme mihi si non evangelisavero,”’ should be taken from the 
Vulgate, and he adds; ‘‘ The notion of a passage taken from the 
Authorised Version of the Church of Rome, dominating in the 
dome of the greatest cathedral of the Protestant Church of 
England, I protest against.” 





Mr. William Reeves will publish shortly a work on the Mastery 
of the Violin, written by Mr. Broadhouse. The book will treat of 
many things as to which students find it very difficult to get 
reliable information, but which it is absolutely necessary to know. 
A low price will be fixed; and letter-press and musical supplement 
will contain all that a learner need know to attain to high 
technical and artistic excellence. 





On May 11th two special services were held in Holy Trinity 
Church, Guildford, when Stainer's cantata, “* The Daughter of 
Jairus,” was sung. The solos were taken by Mr. A. Kinningham 
and members of the choir. Mr. H. T. Tiltman, F.C.O., the 


AND THE CHOIR. 








A very fair performance of the “ Messiah” was given in the 
Holborn Town Hall on Thursday, May 25th, in aid of the Organ 
Fund at St. John’s, Red Lion Square. Mr. C. J. Viner, organist, 
conducted, and Mr. E. H. Turpin presided at the organ with his 
accustomed ability, his playing being a very great help to the band 
and chorus. 





A writer in the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News says, 
with regard to a portion of Wagner’s ‘ opera-drama,” “TI geo 
with satisfactlon that nearly all the leading papers have protested 
in strong terms against the outrage the licenser of plays—s 
licenser, indeed !—has committed in allowing on the English 
stage a representation of the hideously revolting work « Dje 
Walkiire.” When the ‘ Nieblungen” was first talked of, I pro- 
tested in these columns against the perpetration of such a scandal 
as its production here, and in writing on the subject from 
Bayreuth years ago, I said—reckoning without Mr. E. J, g, 
Pigott—that happily the nature of the plot would effectually 
prevent its performance in this country. It has, however, been 
given in all its disgusting details, and will be given again and 
again. It isnot the mere incest which makes this work go loath- 
some, but the manner in which the theme is glorified and harped 
on, One paper alone, so far as I have seen, the Times, is 
enchanted with the story of these unutterably revolting twins, 
Dr. Hueffer declares the subject to be ‘chaste’ and ‘ indis. 
pensable.’ To charge the poet with ‘ immorality,’ as at one time 
was the fashion, betrays, we should think, total, perhaps wilful, 
ignorance of his intention. Wagner, on the contrary, is generally 
‘too moral.’ Thus Dr. Hueffer. Of course, there is no account- 
ing for taste. Some peoples find a delight in such themes; 
others view them with indignation. It is only unfortunate that 
such views should be expressed in a great paper like the Times, 
for the world in general may not be aware that the critic is not an 
Englishman, and, I presume, a friend of Herr Wagner. If the 
protest against such ‘chaste’ and ‘indispensable’ poems as the 
‘ Walkiire’ displays ignorance, Heaven grant that Englishmen 
may be ignorant for ever.”’ 





Tonic Sou-Fa Contece—Mr. A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., presided at 
the annual meeting in Exeter Hall, on Monday evening, 
May 22nd. There was a packed house. The Secretary; (Mr. R. 
Griffiths) said that during the year 11,915 certificates in musical 
skill had been granted. Dr. Stainer, organist of St. Paul's 
Cathedral and Principal of the National Training School for 
Music, said he had heard it remarked that no musician of any 
standing believed in the Tonic Sol-fa system. It deserved the 
hearty support of everybody who takes an interest in education. 
If there were no difficulty in the staff notation, how was it that 
such a very large percentage of people who called themselves 
singers never mastered it ? Mr. Mark Wilks, of the London 
School Board, said that singing, taught by this system, had 
proved a most valuable agent in civilising children of the roughest 
class. Dr. Barnardo said he could speak of a lower class still, and 
testify to the immense value of the system in his work. Mr. J.8 
Curwen, President of the College, said he had given eighty lectures 
and addresses on the system and kindred topics during the year. 
and in doing so had travelled nearly 7000 miles. The attacks 
recently directed against the system had only helped it on, 
During the evening, choirs, conducted by Messrs. Proudman, 
McNaught, and Venables, sang, and a new anthem, composed for 
the occasion by Mr. A. H. Brown, was read off at first sight. 
Mr. Vernon Lushington, Q.C., moved a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman.— Musical Standard. 





“ La Resurrection de Eazare,” an oratorio by M. Raoul Pugno, 
has been very favourably received at Amiens. 





A new opera, ‘‘ Masina Spinola,” music by Baron Augusto 
Jocteau, lately produced in Turin, does not appear to have beet 





organist and director of the choir, presided at the organ. 
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Halévy’s ‘* Charles VI.” will, it is said, be brought out at the 
Chiteau-d’Eau Theatre, Paris before long. 


Dr. Hans von Biilow has returned from his Scandinavian 
concert tour. The Royal Swedish Musical Academy has made 
the great pianist an honorary member. 


Franz Abt, hitherto Court music director at Brunswick, has 
decided to retire into private life at the close of the present season. 
Asevere illness, from which he has just recovered, has caused the 
resolve to give up the worries of his official position. 


Liszt met with a most enthusiastic reception in Antwerp the 
other week, several concerts being given in his honour. At one 
of these entertainments, M. Peter Benoit’s ‘* Kinder oratorio,” 
was sung by six hundred children’s voices, and so delighted the 
illustrious visitor that he encored it, and the entire work was 
repeated without fatigue either to the performers or audience. 
The concert concluded with the overture and ballet music to M. 
Benoit’s ** Charlotte Corday.” Afterwards Liszt thanked the 
Antwerp composer for the hearing of ‘‘ works which had interested 
him in the highest degree.” 

The version of the comic opera entitled ‘* Manteaux Noirs,’”’ in 
preparation at the Avenue Theatre, is to be called, after the nursery 
legend, ‘‘ Little Miss Muffett.” The leading characters will be 
sustained by Mr. Marius and Miss Florence St. John. 


Mr. Broadhouse is at work upon a new story, which will appear 
in these columns month by month. The title of the novel will be 
“Love which Alters Not,” and the first instalment will be given in 
July or August. 








PROVINCIAL. 


Gnanp Turatre, Lezeps.—‘ A Shadow Sceptre.” The new 
historical play ‘‘A Shadow Sceptre” was performed here on the 
Ist May and following nights, the piece having previously been 
brought out at Manchester a week or two before. The author is 
Mr. H. Hamilton, who is already known as the adapter of Ouida’s 
“Moths,” respecting which there was some slight controversy a 
short time ago. ‘*A Shadow Sceptre” is a work showing 
undoubted literary merit, and being in the form of a blank verse 
poem, contains passages of great poetic beauty; it is with great 
pleasure, therefore, that we are enabled to include in the list of 
dramatic writers a young author of great promise, and one who 
doubtless will do much to raise the tone of the drama. Without 
professing to give the details of the plot, it may suffice to state 
that the story deals with certain incidents in the life of the 
unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, round whom, as a central figure, 
we have Queen Mary, the Princess Elizabeth, the Duke of 
Northumberland, Lord Guildford Dudley, Archbishop Cranmer, 
and Simon Renard who is here made a leading character. Act I, 
“Subject,” opens at the time when King Edward VI. is at the 
point of death; and on hearing of his demise, Lady Jane, much 
against her will, consents to accept the crown of England. Act 
IL, ‘ Sovereign,” takes place in the Council Chamber in the 
Tower, and after a stormy interview with Renard, the Spanish 
ambassador, the news arriyes of the proclamation of Mary as 
Queen, and Lady Jane and Lord Dudley are arrested. Act III. 
“ Suppliant,” introduces us to the Tower Chapel, where Lady Jane 
has an interview with Queen Mary, and pleads in strong terms for 
the life of her husband, Lord Dudley. The last Act, ‘ Saint,” 
shows us Jane’s cell in the Tower, where Jane follows her husband 
to execution. Admirably as these ideas are followed out, it cannot 
be denied that the whole play is of a toosombre and melancholy 
character, and contains not a single bright incident to break the 
prevailing gloom. The play was, we believe, specially written to 
provide a part for that clever young actress, Miss Alleyn—to whom 
the book is dedicated—and the character of Lady Jane Grey suits 
her admirably, though it does not afford the opportunity of 
exhibiting that variety of talent of which we know Miss Alleyn to 
be possessed. On the opening scene—where the Lady Jane 
endeayours to refuse.-the proffered crown, which is so unwillingly 
forced upon her—Miss Alleyn enlisted the sympathies of the 
audience, and at once created a favourable impression. The 








scene in the Council chamber, where on discovering Renard 
behind a secret door, she shrieks out and falls to the ground, was 
finely acted and highly dramatic, though the strongest scene in 
the play is in the Third Act where Lady Jane has an interview with 
Queen Mary in the Tower Chapel, and pleads in eloquent terms for 
the life of her husband, Lord Dudley. Here Miss Alleyn was at 
her best; her actingin this scene was magnificent, and at the 
fall of the curtain she was received with rounds of applause. 
Miss Ada Neilson was an admirable representative of the Princess 
Elizabeth, the force and vigour of her character contrasting finely 
with the subdued and gentle Lady Jane. Mrs. Hudson Kirby did 
full justice to the part of Queen Mary, and spoke her lines with a 
full appreciation of the part. Mr. Hermann Vezin, as Simon 
Renard, had an unenyious part to play, that in fact of the 
‘*‘ Villain” in melodrama, but such as it was he played it with 
ability and intelligence. The magnificent scenery has been 
specially painted by Mr. W. F. Robson, and is worthy of the 
highest praise. The first scene, ‘*‘ The Gardens of Sion House” 
with view of the Thames in the distance, is pretty and artistic ; 
the “Council Chamber in the Tower,” with its gothic windows, 
carved roof, and tapestry hangings, is exceedingly effective; while 
the set representing ‘‘ St. Peter’s Chapel on Tower Green ”—said 
to be an exact copy of the Tower Chapel, with its incense, 
processions, and music—was cleverly arranged and highly realistic. 
The splendid costumes and other stage accessories are, of course, 
historically correct. 


On the 10th May, a sacred cantata, entitled ‘* The Parable of 
the Ten Virgins,” by the Rev. J. F. Downes, of St. Anne’s, Leeds, 
was produced for the first time, in the Grand Assembly Rooms, 
Leeds. The cantata is written for female voices only, and was a 
great success. 


On Thursday, May 11th, a special organ recital was given by 
Dr. Spark on the Leeds Town Hall organ, to solemnize the deaths 
of Lord I’, Cavendish and Mr. Burke. The programme included 
Schubert’s ‘Grand Funeral March,’’ composed on the death of 
Alexander I, Then followed a selection from the anthem 
composed by Handel for the funeral of Queen Caroline. The 
next item was the ‘‘ Dead March” in “‘ Saul,” during the playing of 
which the audience remained standing, Luther’s hymn, ‘“ Great 
God, what doI see and hear,” was impressively sung by the large 
audience, and the “ Hallelujah Chorus,” played by Dr. Creser, 
organist of Leeds Parish Church, brought the performance to a 
close. In consequence of the number who were present, the 


whole programme was repeated on the following Saturday 
evening. 


Treatre Royan AND Oprra Hovsr, Corg.—A grand Operatic 
and Ballad Concert was given in the above pretty theatre, on May 
3rd, by Mdme. Marie Roze, Mdme. Lablache, Mr. Frank Boyle, 
and Mr, Arthur Oswald. M. Victor Buziau was solo violinist, and 
Antonio Mora, musical director and pianist. The execution of 
M. Buziau on the violin was repeatedly applauded, and after each 
performance he was imperatively encored. Mr. Oswald gave 
‘* Gipsy John” in splendid style ; and Mr. I’rank Boyle’s pleasing 
tenor was heard to advantage in Sullivan’s pathetic ballad, ‘“* The 
Distant Shore.” Mdme. Roze rendered “ The harp that once ” in 
a manner that could not fail to elicit a re-demand, to which she 
graciously responded with the ‘‘ Minstrel Boy.” Mdme. Lablache 
was charming in the aria ‘Il Segreto” and the duet from 
‘* Trovatore.” ‘Si la stanchezza,’’ by the same lady and Mr. 
Boyle, brought a very successful concert to a pleasant termination. 

Mr. W. Ringrose Atkins, of Cork, has just been nominated an 
honerary member of the Philharmonic Society of Florence, in 
recognition of his efforts in connection with music, Mr. Atkins’ 
name was introduced by Chevalier Bonicoli, who referred to him 
in most flattering terms, and spoke highly of Mr, Atkins’ work in 
reference to musicin Ireland generally, and especially in connec- 
tion with the Cork Orchestral Union. Mr. Atkins must be 
congratulated on this high distinction being conferred on him ; 
and his fellow citizens are very pleased that such an honour 
should be bestowed on one who so thoroughly deserves it, 








anneal 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Mr. AND Mrs. GerwiAN Rexp’s ENTeRTaAInMents,—On Monday, 
June 5th, Messrs. Alfred Reed and Corney Grain will produce a 
New Piece by Arthur Law and Hamilton Clark, entitled 
“ Nobody’s Fault,” and Mr. Corney Grain will give, for the first 
time, his New Musical Sketch for the Season, entitled, “ Small 
and Early,” 
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The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.” —Athenaum, 
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